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This paper was written in the Dumbarton Oaks Library 
during 1973-74. A dozen friends and colleagues who were 
working there at the time will find here the results of their 
suggestions and criticisms. I hope that they will not be dis- 
appointed. My special thanks are due, in various ways, to 
Dr. John Nesbitt, Professor Robert Browning, Professor Thor 
Sevéenko, and to my patient wife. 

I had completed this work before I realized that I was 
writing in the shadow of Henri Grégoire. In his review of 
5. Baud-Bovy, La chanson populaive grecque du Dodécaneése, 
in Byzantton, 12 (1973), 653-55, Grégoire made a brief sugges- 
tion which is repeated, with much more detail and closer 
argumentation, in the second half of this paper. I do not 
think that he ever returned to the question, and I hope 
that the following pages are an acceptable substitute for 
what would have been a more stimulating and wide-ranging 
discussion had he done so. 

Further, W. Hérandner’s monumental edition, Theodore 
Prodromos, Historische Gedichte, WByzSt, 11 (Vienna, 1974), 
was published too late to be incorporated here. Pages 128-33 
provide a useful survey of the political verse, while 75-109 
analyze its use in court ceremonials in greater detail than in 
pages 176-91 of my paper. 


meter of modern Greece. It will fall into two approximately equal 

halves, the first of which will be a historical survey, starting around 
A.D. 1300 and running backward to the earliest remains of the meter at the 
beginning of the tenth century. The year 1300 has been chosen as a starting 
point on the assumption that by that date the political line was in general use 
for literature at both learned and vernacular levels, the latter being in some 
way reflected in the early Demotic works of the fourteenth century.! The 
reverse direction of progress is a necessary contrivance imposed by the nature 
of the material, which tends to be fuller and more explicit in the middle and at 
the end of the period to be covered. In the circumstances, the clearest and 
shortest course is to pass from the known to the unknown, from the later and 
more solid evidence to its earlier but dimmer foreshadowings. 

The survey will be fairly thorough, but with no pretensions to completeness. 
It will concentrate on those writers and works which seem to reveal something 
of the reasons for the literary use of the political verse, beginning with the two 
Byzantine discussions of the meter, those of Planudes and Eustathios, fol- 
lowed by a detailed examination of John Tzetzes, who combined extensive use 
of the verse with numerous brief comments which reveal his motives. As it 
approaches the earliest surviving examples, the survey will become increasingly 
concerned with a search for origins, for a person who could have created the 
verse or a situation in which it could have arisen. In this connection, the his- 
torical portion of the paper will end with an examination of attempts made to 
find the political verse in works written before the tenth century. Two conclu- 
sions will be offered in the course of this survey. First, the political line was 
chosen by some of the most learned men in Byzantium, but only for those 
works in which they were seeking to put aside their learning and to make com- 
munication with the half-educated, often members of the imperial family. 
Second, there is no sign of a creator, and little distinct sign of a creative situa- 
tion, from which the political verse could have derived. 

The second part of this paper will continue the search for origins. By a care- 
ful reexamination of the material presented in the historical survey, two pro- 
jections will be made about the hypothetical nature and function of the political 
verse during the period before its appearance in surviving literature. Following 
these leads, a possible origin will be suggested and examined. It is important to 
emphasize that this is no more than a suggestion, though it will be supported 
here by some detailed arguments. By the very nature of the evidence, certain 
solutions to this problem may never be obtained. 


Tm paper is offered as a contribution to the history of the national 


+ This form of words has been chosen to avoid controversy over the nature and authorship of these 
early Demotic poems. See H.-G. Beck, ‘‘Die griechische Volksliteratur des 14. Jahrhunderts. Bei- 
trage zu einer Standortsbestimmung,” XIV¢ Congrés International des Etudes Byzantines (Bucharest, 
1971), Rapports, I, 67-81. 
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The fullest discussion of the political lime by a Byzantine writer coincides 
approximately in date with the beginning of our historical survey. Its author 
was Maximos Planudes, who must have written it between 1270 and 1305.? It 
consists of a dialogue on grammar with long speeches by a teacher, Palaitimos, 
interrupted briefly by his pupil Neophron. The last section deals with meter. 
Palaitimos first recommends hexameters and elegiacs, claiming that these are 
the best forms of poetic expression for his pupil. As usual with Byzantine metri- 
cal writers, he ignores the fact that the distinction between long and short syl- 
lables, on which these dactylic meters must be based, had disappeared in speech 
more than a millennium before.? But he goes on to make unusual admissions of 
the changes which had come about in the writing of poetry. He describes a pro- 
cess of decline by which, he says, ancient quantitative meters had developed into 
the new rhythm of the political verse, based on the stress-accents of the words. 

Here is a fairly literal translation of Palaitimos’ words, beginning from his 
transition from hexameters and elegiacs to lower forms of verse: 


But some time ago—I do not know the reasons why men fell so low— 
that meter, suitable for heroic deeds and narrative, hallowed by a longer 
history than men can remember, was either neglected or could no longer 
be maintained.... They chose iambics instead of hexameters, and used 
the dichronic vowels‘ as long or short without distinctions. They made the 
rule completely one of arbitrary lengthening and shortening [ovcotoAfjs Kal 
éxtaoews]. Then they fitted into their metrical lines all place-names and 
personal names without regard for quantities; and having committed all 
these outrages they wish to be regarded as serious literary men because 
they write poetry. In fact, they have only strung together some unmetrical 
words which have no real connection with meter. Even this would not be 
too bad. But now they have gone on to a further stage which is much worse 
than this.... It is shameful even to speak of this subject. They compose 
verses which they call political, regarding all quantitative meter in them 
as foolish, but observing two stress-accents, one in the middle and one at 
the end. Then they say that the line is right. Stress-accents, oh Earth and 
Sun, instead of syllables, long and short. With these again they make up 
their meter—as if we wrote with stress-accents, and not with letters. Yet 
now this evil practice has become general. If one were to mock their under- 
taking, one could say that they filched such a practice from Ionian women. 
For this is the meter in which they mourn over the corpses of the dead at 
funerals. But I am so far from uttering this libel on the colleagues who 
share my profession that I should rebuke anybody who dared even to drop 
hints along these lines. 


* Tlepl ypappatixijs SicAoyos, ed. L. Bachmann, Anecdota Graeca, II (Leipzig, 1828), 3-101; the trans- 
lated portion is on 98-101. For chronology, see C. Wendel, RE, 20, cols. 2203-9. 

3 See, e.g., P. Maas, Greek Metre (Oxford, 1962), 13-15. 

* The dichronic vowels, a, 1, and v, are not distinguished in length by the way in which they are 
written, unlike ¢ and n, o and w. The use and abuse of these vowels, as will be seen, was a controversial 
question of Byzantine poetics. For a discussion of theories see F. Kuhn, Symbolae ad doctrinae Tepl 
Sixpoveov historiam pertinentes, Breslauer philologische Abhandlungen, 6.3 (Breslau, 1892). 
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From you, Neophron, I shall not conceal the source from which they 
derived it, particularly as you are an apt pupil. ... The verses which have 
recently come to be called political were clearly sometimes used by all the 
tragedians and Aristophanes. But they did not use them without quanti- 
tative meter: the tragedians used them in trochaics, and Aristophanes also 
in iambics. All wrote them within the limits of the tetrameter catalectic. 
Moreover, it is beyond all question that they never spared a thought for 
the beat and rhythm of the stress-accents. They paid careful attention 
only to the elements which make up an accurate quantitative meter. 
Wherever the stress-accent happened to fall on a syllable, they made no 
attempt to change it. But while they were composing in this way it 
happened that in some verses a fluent sort of rhythm resulted from the 
position of the stress-accent, and an attractive arrangement of the beat. 


Examples follow from Euripides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes. 


...° At the beginning there was a determination to handle the meter 
supremely well. But gradually a little later—for everybody is prone to slip 
into inferior, easy-going ways—they banished quantitative meter from 
their sight, so that not even a trace of it appears in the lines, and showed 
concern only tor the pattern of the accents. And now they are exactly like 
a body empty of a soul—for the soul of a line is its meter—wrapped only 
in its grave-clothes. For this is the image which I myself would apply to the 
stress-accents.... If, however, they dared to produce unmetrical versions 
of the heroic hexameter and iambic trimeter, it seemed only a small step 
to strip iambic and trochaic tetrameters of their quantitative meter. There 
is a danger, my dear Neophron, that they will go further, and conceive a 
contempt for the stress-accent as something very trivial, and will decree 
that any group of words of any kind is a verse. But you, who are far better 
than this, you must grasp your opportunity, and compose these political 
verses either in iambics or trochaics, whichever you wish, since it is fashion- 
able in our times to regard as correct the strict observance of the harmony 
of the stress-accents. For you will have combined two elements skillfully 
into one: the meter of the feet and the rhythm of the accents. A poem in 
such verses would be very like a tree laden with fruit, but covered also in 
leaves for decoration. You must not take it amiss if, while others are 
stringing together numerous unmetrical lines,* you are held back to some 
extent by the meter, and appear inferior to them in the composition of 
verse because you write very little. For which would seem better to you, 
one live man or fifteen corpses? One gold statue or ten of bronze? 


° This slight break in the sense results from a lacuna in the published manuscript. 

* As an extreme example of the competition which Neophron might have to face, there is the 
"Atravdiopos fTo1 GuAAOyt) Tis TraAaids Kal véas Aiaét}Kns of Meletios Galesiotes. The work was to be in 
seven books. Book IV alone is edited, in ‘O “A®ws, 8-9 (Karies, 1928), and includes more than 
15,000 lines. Books I-III seem to exist in manuscript; V-VII were probably never written. See 
L, Petit, DTC, 10.1, 536-38; H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im Byzantinischen Reich 
(Munich, 1959), 678-79. 
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From this statement one can determine Planudes’ idea of the hierarchy of 
metrical excellence. At the top are hexameters and elegiacs. Below them come 
iambics—in practice nearly always iambic trimeters—written at several differ- 
ent levels of accuracy. Yet even faulty iambics are respectable. Beneath them, 
a large step down in the hierarchy, lie political verses, which Planudes at first 
can hardly bring himself to mention. He accuses literary men of stealing them 
from a disreputable oral source—Anatolian funeral songs. But now comes a 
sharp change of attitude. The accusation is withdrawn, and attack is turned 
to defense. Planudes has realized, perhaps, that his condemnation of those who 
used this meter would embrace many of the most learned men of the last four 
centuries. Political verse was already accepted in practice, and must now be 
incorporated into metrical theory. 

The explanation offered to Neophron is an attempt to shorten the qualitative 
gap separating the political verse from the Byzantine iambic trimeter. The 
latter is a relaxed variant of the major metrical pattern of Attic tragedy and 
comedy. Why then should he not derive the political verse from another promi- 
nent meter of Athenian drama? All three tragedians and Aristophanes wrote 
catalectic tetrameters which at times happen to meet the syllabic and rhythmic 
requirements of political verse. Palaitimos thus defends the latter as a degen- 
erate descendent of the former. Political verse has become as respectable as 
inaccurate iambics. 

Planudes’ analysis has been accepted by some modern historians of meter.’ 
It does, however, present serious problems. In the first place, it reads like a 
perfect example of the commonest reflex of Byzantine literary criticism, which 
traced all formal aspects of contemporary writing to a source among the 
revered authors of antiquity. Planudes’ judgment here is so conventional that 
it needs independent supporting evidence. Further, he quotes Attic examples 
from both the iambic and trochaic forms of the tetrameter, which in quantita- 
tive metrical terms are sharply differentiated. He does not explain how they 
have fused over the centuries into a single rhythmical pattern. Moreover, his 
explanation leaves a difficult historical gap. Whereas iambic trimeters of some 
description have survived from every century between Aeschylus and Planudes, 

’ This was the case in the nineteenth century, when there was generally a tacit assumption that 
stress-accent had directly replaced quantity as the fundamental principle of the verse. Discussion 
centered first round the extent to which rules could be applied to the position of the stress-accents: 
see R. J. F. Henrichsen, Uber die sogenannten politischen Verse bei den Griechen (German trans., 
Leipzig, 1839), still perhaps the most reliable study of the whole question. Later scholars began to 
inquire whether the rhythmic form had originated at a learned or popular level. K. Krumbacher, for 
example, believed that the source lay in contamination between the ancient quantitative iambic and 
trochaic tetrameters (Krumbacher, 651), but that the oldest surviving examples were popular proverbs 
in the text of John Klimax (idem, Mittelgriechische Sprichwérter, SBMun, Philos.-Philol. und histor. 
K1., 2.1 [Munich, 1893], 233-34). He gave a list of earlier studies in Krumbacher, 652. The twentieth 
century has seen a more careful approach, resulting in a willingness to admit the failure of modern 
scholarship to provide a convincing solution, e.g., H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volks- 
iitevatuy (Munich, 1971), 15. Careful analysis has been made of the characteristics of early popular 
verse, particularly through its distich-pattern (S. Kyriakides) and through its later musical form 
(S. Baud-Bovy): details may be found in Beck, Volksliteratur, xxi, and in K. Mitsakis, Bulavtivi) 
“Yuvoypapia, I (Thessaloniki, 1971), 323-29. L. Politis and J. Koder have announced new studies based 


on metrical analyses of surviving political verse; their preliminary statements will be used extensively 
later in this paper. 
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there is a gap of more than a millennium between the last consistent use of the 
Greek tetrameter by Menander® and the first sure example of political verse 
at the beginning of the tenth century. Planudes’ words cannot be accepted 
uncritically. 

Before leaving his discussion I should like to stress some points which will 
be relevant later. His accusation that the verse derived from popular oral 
laments has already been noted. He suggests that Neophron’s verse should fol- 
low simultaneously both the old quantitative rules and the new rhythmic pat- 
terns. Both iambic and trochaic quantitative meters are suggested as possible 
fathers of the rhythmic foundling. Finally, Planudes’ description of the verse, 
his reduction of its essential features to two stress-accents, is very like the con- 
clusion to which some modern scholars have been compelled. 

From around 1300 the survey must move back to the mid-twelfth century to 
consider the opinions of Eustathios of Thessalonica.? Commenting on a synize- 
sis in the first line of the Iliad, he explains that the vowels -ew in the word 
TInAniadsew are forced together, and pronounced and scanned as one. He continues: 


This is clearly demonstrated also by the demotic verses, which once 
were scanned in quantitative trochaics, as Aeschylus shows in the Persae, 
but have recently come to be called folttical. For their metrical limit is 
fifteen syllables. There is a widespread tendency to increase the number 
of syllables to seventeen, or even more. These syllables—that is those 
above the limit of fifteen—if they are separated by consonants in pro- 
nunciation, are laughed at as unrhythmical and derided as too long for 
the meter. If they are spoken only with undivided vowels, their extra 
length is concealed by the swift combination of vowels in pronunciation, 
and the trochaic rhythm is preserved. 


His description of synizesis, the combination of surplus syllables in pronun- 
ciation to avoid breaking the meter, will be familiar to all who have read aloud 
any early Demotic verse. Synizesis is also common in the two or three experi- 
ments in vernacular political verse made by contemporaries of Eustathios. It is 
not, however, a prominent characteristic of political verse in a more educated 
language.’° If these words are meant to describe the surviving corpus of political 
lines from Eustathios’ day and before, they greatly exaggerate the role of syni- 
zesis. It is tempting, therefore, to suggest that he is referring to a literary 
stratum which has not survived. The temptation is increased by the purely 
auditory description given of the process of synizesis, and by the words oi 
troAAoi, translated above as “‘there is a widespread tendency,’ but more likely 
to mean “common people.’’ Could Eustathios be referring to political verse in 
an oral and popular form? An answer to this question will be attempted later. 


8 K.g., Dyscolos, 708-83. 

® Commentarti ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes, ed. M. van der Valk (Leiden, 1971), I, 19. 

10 The best discussion of synizesis is found in Henrichsen, of. cit., 77-89, attacking previous claims 
that synizesis did not exist at a learned level. But, as he explains, ‘‘Viel weiter erstreckt sich die 
Synizesis in den Romaischen [i.e., vernacular] Gedichten—auf welche Eustathios vielleicht zunichst 
Riicksicht genommen hat.”’ 
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Meanwhile, two other points in his account must be noted. First, Eustathios 
claims that demotic verse has just been named political. Second, there 1s again 
ambivalence between iambics and trochaics. We are told that the rhythm of 
political verse derives from the trochaic tetrameter, the meter prominent in 
the Persae. More unexpectedly, the rhythm of political verse to be preserved 
by synizesis is also called trochaic. The phrase “‘trochaic rhythm”’ is meaning- 
less to me unless it refers to a verse in which the stress falls on odd-numbered 
syllables. In the political line, however, the two obligatory stresses fall on even- 
numbered syllables. The preference elsewhere is always more or less strongly 
for the even against the odd: 


() oe a en) 


xX xX x x x xX X. ee xX if x 


12 3 4 5 6 7 8} 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 


This is an iambic rhythm. 

Planudes and Eustathios are the only Byzantine writers to discuss the politi- 
cal line at any length. Fortunately, it is possible to supplement them with 
numerous brief references, and with indirect indications in writings in this 
meter of the reasons for its use. But the changed nature of the material will 
impose a change in the pace of the discussion. While it has been possible to 
analyze isolated passages of comment in their own terms, examination must 
now turn to less explicit references, which can only be valid as evidence when 
viewed against a broader background. Eustathios’ contemporary John Tzetzes, 
for example, gives constant hints of the conflict of reasons which lay behind 
his choice of the political line for most of his writing in verse. To grasp these 
hints, and to understand the attitudes to which they point, it will be necessary 
to undertake a detailed examination of his unusual literary personality.” 
Tzetzes’ attitudes will in turn provide background for the analysis of isolated 
comments in the works of other writers. 

Great care must be taken to allow for idiosyncrasies which color all of Tzetzes’ 
writing, in political verse or not. Most of his work, for example, is a prose or 
verse lecture to one student who is given instructions in the imperative. Much 
of it is poorly organized, with frequent personal interventions. He claims that 
his political verse is being written at great speed, with references quoted from 


11 As will be seen from the table, a political verse must have 15 pronounced syllables, with a break 
after 8. The only other invariable rules are the stress-accents on 14 and either 6 or 8. There are no 
stresses on 7, 13, and 15, except occasionally on unimportant words (articles, pronouns, prepositions, 
etc.) at 7 and 13. Earlier in the half-lines, 4 and 12 are much more often stressed than 3, 5, and 11. 
With 1, 2, 9, and 10 the accent is less regulated, but tends to be more common on the second syllable 
of each pair. The best published discussion is in J. Koder’s edition of the Hymns of Symeon the New 
Theologian, SC, 156, I (Paris, 1969), 87-92. Koder’s published work plainly does not exhaust the 
material which he has collected. 

12 There is no comprehensive modern study of Tzetzes. Wendel, RE, 7A2, cols. 1959-2010, gives an 
excellent factual basis on which such a study could be built. Wendel draws on, but does not entirely 
supersede, H. Giske, De Ioannis Tzetzae scriptis ac vita (Diss. Rostock, 1881), and G. Hart, ‘‘De Tze- 
tzarum nomine vitis scriptis,’’ Jahrbiicher fir classische Philologie, Suppl. 12 (Leipzig, 1880-81), 1-75. 
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memory. In the Historzae the reader is twice challenged to visit him at work, 
to see his independence from books, and to watch him composing so quickly 
that copying quotations would slow him down.“ Much space is wasted in the 
Histortae in speculation whether he could finish the work on the folios avail- 
able. But no valid conclusions may be drawn from these passages about his 
attitude to political verse, since each piece of evidence may be paralleled from 
Tzetzes’ work in other meters or in prose. 

Personal reminiscence can obtrude even in hexameters. In the Carmina 
Ihaca Odysseus’ and Diomedes’ mission inside Troy is interrupted by memories 
of Tzetzes’ own difficulties with the wife of the Eparch of Verroia.16 His own 
journey on foot from Verroia to Constantinople is inserted into the Memnon 
story.” He boasts in letters of his swift improvization of accurate iambics.18 
He quotes Euripides in a scholion, guessing wrongly which play is being 
quoted,!® and condemns another Euripidean passage by saying that he is only 
able to quote it because of a chance note. All that is worthwhile he has learned 
by heart.?° His scholia are equally obsessed with wasting paper. He apologizes 
for unnecessary comment on some lines of Aristophanes, but explains that he 
would otherwise have had to leave empty space on the page.”! 

Tzetzes did not control the violence of his language, particularly in praising 
himself or attacking others. In the Theogony, for example, he claims greater 
knowledge of the genealogy of gods and heroes than a hundred ancient writers, 
headed by Homer, together with all the gods and heroes themselves—if they 
had really existed.* In a note on the Plutus he makes a violent personal attack 
on an unnamed grammarian.”8 He describes a ghostly presence, scabbed with 
camel disease, cat-faced, anchovy-eyed, with the voice of a weeping eunuch. 
His sharp tongue was usually employed in the defense of stern orthodoxy in 
the interpretation of classical authors. The unnamed scholar had provoked him 
by claiming the existence of dichronic vowels in Homer. This issue angers 
Tzetzes more than any other. He can be equally severe on himself, pointing 
out his own metrical errors in marginal notes like, ‘“When I wrote this, I still 
used the dichronic vowels like the buffaloes.’’25 


#8 See the passages collected by H. Hunger, ‘‘Johannes Tzetzes, Allegorien zur Odyssee, Buch 
13-24,”’ BZ, 48 (1955), 46, note on Book 24, lines 80ff. 

14 Historiae, ed. P. A. M. Leone (Naples, 1968), VIII, 173-81; X, 355-61. 

8 See the passages collected by Leone, ibid., note on IV, 922; add especially VI, 382-93; XII, 
881-86; XIII, 608-13. 

16 Antehomerica, Homerica et Posthomerica, ed. F. Jacobs (Leipzig, 1793; rep. Osnabriick, 1972): 
Posthom. 620-23. 

17 [bid., 284-89. Tzetzes’ scholion, ad. loc., explains that he was not, in fact, alive during the Trojan 
War! 

18 Epistulae, ed. P. A. M. Leone (Leipzig, 1972), 129-31 (Eps. 89-90). 

19 Scholia in Aristophanem, Pars IV, eds. L. Massa Positano, D. Holwerda, W. J. W. Koster, 3 vols. 
(Groningen-Amsterdam, 1960-62), 1072.2-4. He guesses the Troades, then changes his mind to the 
Andromache; the quotation comes from the Troades. 

20 Thid., 1048.7-12. 

21 Tbid., 183.16-20. 

22 Theogony, ed. I. Bekker, AbhBerl, Phil.-hist.K1. (Berlin, 1840), 147-69, vv. 26-33. 

*8 Scholia in Arvistophanem, 43.21—44.2. 

4 E.g., ibid., 43.3-20; 44.25-46.21; 71.6-13; 99.6-19: 122.10-14. 

® “Ore Tavira ypapoy ét1 Katexpeuny Tois Sypdvois, cds of BouBaAo1 (Historiae, schol. to III, 61). 
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His taste for controversy must have aroused opposition. Eustathios makes a 
frosty remark about of viv otpupvol Aoyiotai THv otryoupyouvtwv—our austere metri- 
cal experts—who reject dichronic vowels in Homer.** These words fit Tzetzes 
better than any other contemporary scholar whose opinions are known, though 
the identification must remain unsure.’ The best-documented case of an attack 
on him, and that which seems to have aroused the greatest response from him, 
is concerned with an item of vocabulary. Tzetzes had glossed a rare term for a 
moth with three good classical words and xavSnAooféotpa.28 This more popular 
word was added, he later claimed, to be more intelligible to the young readers 
for whom the work was intended.” A critic maliciously observed that he did not 
understand this vulgarism. Tzetzes addresses his reply to PouPoAotémrras— 
archbuffalo—and tpéyou vig, ceAnvialéyeve—moonstruck son of a goat—and 
attacks the man’s own work. He defends xavSndooBéotpa with absurd claims 
for his orthodoxy and erudition. He even writes an iambic line with words so 
archaic and elevated that they cannot be intelligible to his opponent.*! The vic- 
tim of this unusual refutation was a member of the xovotw8ia,®2 the gang who 
attack everything that Tzetzes writes, or so he alleges. At times, particularly 
in his Aristophanes scholia, his attitude seems to verge on persecution mania. 
Metrical observations, in particular, seem to be made under threat of violent 
attack. 

These facts have been collected here to point a paradox which demands ex- 
planation. Tzetzes, as a violent conservative, was extremely vulnerable to 
criticism for lapses from his own high standards of classical rigidity, as in the 
kav5nAooBéotpa episode. Most of the controversies in which he participated con- 
cerned the dichronic vowels, a fairly trivial metrical issue. Yet at the same 
time he chose the political line for his own work more frequently than any of 
the more respectable meters. Why did he compromise his principles so far? 
Why did he expose himself to attacks from the xovotw8ia, who could easily 
have disproved the classical pedigree of the political verse ? Why was he appar- 
ently not attacked in this way? I know of only one mild adverse reaction 
among his contemporaries to his political verses. Gregory of Corinth* refers an 
opinion to Tzetzes’ pAvapootixisia—nonsense-verses—alluding to his political- 
verse paraphrase of Hermogenes’ rhetorical works. But the metrical form did 
not prevent Gregory from reading the paraphrase and referring to it three 
times in all. 

The explanation of this paradox will begin by examination of the first two 


*° Commentarti, ed. van der Valk (as in note 9 supra), I, 52.1920. 

27 Tbid., Cxxxiv. 

28 Scholia in Lycophronis Alexandram, ed. E. Scheer (Berlin, 1908), schol. to v. 84. 

29 Histoviae, 1X, 961. 

80 Thid., IX, 958, 960-80; Scholia in Aristophanem, 835.9; Epistulae, 92 (Ep. 64). 

St Tiicuyye, téuve Tas Acubapyous &BUAGS (Scholia in Avistophanem, 836.8). 

2 [bid., 772.11 and note; cf. 221.19, 222.5, 442.7, 836.2 and 12, 837.3. 

88 A large proportion of his little metrical lessons are followed by a savage growl at his opponents, 
which can only be interpreted as defense against expected attack. See ibid., 70.24~71.13: 72.12—73.18; 
98.22-99.19; 105.12-15; 122.2-14; 123.16-124.11; 151.21-152.8; 221.7-224.2: etc. 

; 34 Ed. C. Walz, Rhetores Graeci, VII, 2 (Stuttgart-Tiibingen, 1834), 1098.24ff.; cf. 1157.25ff., 
1186.12 ff. 
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works which Tzetzes wrote in the political line, the Theogony® and the Iliad 
Allegories.® Both are dedicated to patronesses named Irene, high in the impe- 
rial family: the Theogony to the wife of the Sevastokrator Andronikos, elder 
brother of Manuel Comnenos; the Allegories to Manuel’s first wife, once Bertha 
von Sulzbach. In both works, but particularly in the former, Tzetzes is feeling 
his way, nervous that the reasons for the meter and language used will be mis- 
understood, and always ready to defend himself and to brag of his knowledge 
and ability. 

The dedications were not merely a matter of form. The Theogony is plainly 
the result of a specific commission. Irene has asked, he says, among other things 
(trpds &AAo1s) for a catalogue of the gods and a genealogy of the heroes (19-21). 
His thanks for her gifts are conventional (35-45); but later her wishes con- 
stantly guide the course of the work. Ancestors and bastards of Priam are 
omitted as beyond his commission and likely to confuse his patroness (408-16). 
Later he stops himself three times on the verge of adding material which would 
be useless to her (427, 494-95, 526). Details on a group of major heroes are in- 
cluded because they are necessary—xpeimdeis—to her (529). The main part of 
the work ends with the line éyets torydp To Saveiov" &trétIoA Td ypéos—your loan is 
repayed, I have met my obligation (721)—followed by an apparent suggestion 
that Irene should learn by heart all that he had written (723). 

The Ll1ad Allegories begin with an extended metaphor of the Empress as the 
moon, wishing to illumine Homer. Tzetzes offers a translation of the [lad to 
assist her (Prooemion, 1-40). Later his aim shrinks to a brief précis. He asks 
for large rewards, because a précis will require much research for small results. 
The full translation is again offered as an alternative, for the Empress’ wishes 
are plainly in doubt (488-504). At the end of the introduction he becomes 
really impatient with her silence (1207-14). Does she want a brief treatment of 
the [ad as a whole, or independent sections for each book? “‘Let me be told 
quickly, for I am in real perplexity.’’®’ Finally there is a note between Books 
XV and XVI. Tzetzes had lost his sponsor, since the Empress had died, and it 
seemed that the rest of the work would not be written. But Constantine 
Kotertzes had come forward with the necessary money. 

Here are three distinct proofs of the reality of these acts of patronage. In 
the first poem, Tzetzes is following closely a fairly detailed request; in the 
second, he is at first in difficulties because of the lack of details in his commis- 
sion. Later he breaks off when his payment stops, but resumes when a new 
sponsor appears. 

The patronesses exercised firm control over form as well as content. At the 
beginning of the Theogony, Tzetzes tells the Sevastokratorissa: 


Since you seek...a catalogue of the gods and a genealogy of the 
heroes, you must give me your imperial attention, and I shall tell you 
everything clearly and rapidly, writing hastily and without study, in a 


85 Ed. Bekker (as in note 22 supra). 
% Ed. J. F. Boissonade (Paris, 1851). 
37 Taxéws SnAwbt\Tw por Statropé yap tévu (1214). 
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lamentable way. But if you should ever wish to learn this subject more 
thoroughly, I too should be pleased to write with study.. ..’’38 


The poet is reacting with disapproval to Irene’s choice of literary form. Later 
he says, “I have met my obligation, recounting important matters in playful 
writing.’’?? He and others often use traryviedns and its cognates with reference 
to the political line.” It is thus likely that Irene’s formal demands included the 
use of that meter. 

Some of the best evidence in this direction involves the word oixovopia. I will 
not translate it, since I can find no English equivalent which does not prejudge 
the case I am trying to make. In literary terms, the word seems to refer to a 
compromise between author and audience, as in canon law it indicates a dis- 
pensation, a compromise between punishment and mercy. I think that Tzetzes 
is usually making an indirect reference to the act of patronage, in which a 
writer makes a compromise between his own literary purposes and the per- 
sonality and wishes of his patron. In each of the passages translated below, 
except perhaps the last, it seems to me that Tzetzes is complaining that out- 
side pressures, through oixovoyia, are driving him to use a literary form which 
is distasteful to him. 


You want to know of the Greek and Trojan generals: anything more 
is redundant, full of labor and effort—both to the listeners, and still more 
so for the writers, particularly when they have written in playful verses. 
For a mind which is performing a great task will often grow numb, when 
in matters where it should win praise it seems rather to be providing faults 
for its detractors, who have no regard for the fact of oixovopia. Indeed, 
forbearing to write the superfluous facts of heroic genealogy in the writing 
of apes [?], I am putting down here clearly the most important points. The 
rest needs time and hexameters, and, more important still, a language that 
will bring pleasure.*! 


38 *Etrel.. .éxCrjteis... 

Qecdv Te TOV KaTAAOYoV Kal yévos Tdv tpacoy, 

ov pév éuol tds &kods Tas BaotAsious 5{50u, 

Ey 5& TdvtTa oo1 capds EmiBSpondSnv AgEco, 

GuedetHTws avapov Kal KaTeoTevmpeves. 

Ei 5€ tote OeAtjoeias padeiv Kal TrAaTUTEpCOS 

Kayo oo1 Tatra BouAndd yet& perétns ypdgew... (Theogony, 19-25). 
39 &TETION TO XPEOS, 

év Traryviwdeo1 ypagais cuyypa&was Ta otrovSaia (Lbid., 721-22). 
40 E.g., Theogony, 499; see note 174 infra. 
41 2U yap Tous oTpaTnyous Cyteis “EAAtvoov Te Kal Todo: 

T& 8° GAAa Ta trepiepya trévou Kal Kétrou Aga 

Kal Tois dkpowpévois pév, Tois yp&qovor Sé TAgov, 

Kal WaAAOV Traryvi@deot Tois oTlxyois yeypagdor. 

Napk&v yap efote yuxt) te&yua troiotica ptya, 

Stav év olotrep trépuKev Etraiveoy étrakia 

UaXAAov Soxei T1 UOUNTOV Troteiv TOIs pwoPOOKOTFOIS, 

Ut) Trpds AUTO TIPCOPAEWaol TO Tis OlkovoUtas. 

Kal 81 Aoitrov Tk Trepiook Tis pwoyovias 

Ecoas ype dtrp|eTrds ouyypayyaor TiOhKeov 

TX KAIPIOTEPA TaPds év ToUTOIS Siaypaqw. 

T& 8° GAA SEovtai Kaipov Kal otlyav Tév tod, 

Kal pa&AAov trepicodtepov Kal yAwoons eGupovons (Theogony, 496-508). 
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If anybody senselessly aims a dart of criticism at me, mocking me for 
having written such work, he may wallow in his criticism as he wishes, but 
I would make him no word of reply. But you who understand well the fact 
of oixovoyia and any sensible, intelligent man who knows oixovoupia, and the 
personality and nature for whom I wrote this work—you would attack, 
I think, his words of criticism, and would not think me a poor writer for 
failing to write this in an elevated style.” 


For as the old mythographers wrote that Zeus transformed the Titans 
into the shape of apes, I too now wish, in the ways of ofxovoyia, to change 
the heroes into the writing of apes [ ?].% 


In a list of Homeric allegories: 


...and my little books too, including this worthless volume, written 
by ofxovoyia through the zeal of the Empress.“ 


After several quotations from Atticist writers who recommend simpler language 
for simpler readers: 


42 


43 


44 


45 


I am a follower of this school, and in every case I have practiced 
clarity; although I am a spring from which flow all manner of books and 
words, sometimes I write rather simple and straightforward works, every- 
where pursuing the fact of oixovopia. For this reason I have now written in 
simpler language. If anybody hurls a dart of criticism at me over this, he 
is not a man who knows the ways of oixovouia.% 


Ei Sé tis Telver Trpds Has appdvers LOU BEAos, 
KATAYWOKAPEVOS Ud ToIaUTAa yeypapdToy, 
Exeivos yey dos BoUAoITO Wools étrevTpUPaTOo, 
Tiueis SE tra&vTas ovSE you PbeyEaiueba Trpds ToWToOV, 
To 8& KaAG@s yivackovoa Td Tis olkovoptas, 
Kal &s> éxyé~ocov ouvetds, elSas5 oixovoplav 
kal Tpdowira Kal Tpdtrous Te, 51’ obs Eypawa Tae, 
éxelvou péppoiode (50K) Tv pwpooKdtTrov yacsooay, 
Tuas 5° ovK av voulonte THY pavAwv ovyypagéwy, 
Ut) KouTINpois cuyypaupaciv tatita cuyypawapévous 
(Lbtd., 724-33). 
‘Ws yap af 1d&Aa1 ypapover tov Ala pufoupytat 
vetaBaAeiv eis UdpQwya TrO}KaV Tous TiT&vas, 
otto K&yo viv BovAoyat Tpdtrois oikovopias 
YeTaBaAAeiy Tous fpwas cuyypéupaor TO} Keov 
| (Iliad Allegories, Prooemion, 37—40). 
Kal t& éuc BiBALSia, TO evTEAds Te TOBE, 
olkovonlge ovyypagév, o1roudi TH Tis “Avaoons... 
(Ibid., XVIII, 659-60). 
“Ov LnAartis dv Kéxpnuar t&o1 TH capnvela, 
Kattorye BiBAwv dv my Kal AgEewv travtoloy, 
ote St Kal cagpéotepa Kal P&vauok trou ypdqo' 
ATravTaxou Onpapevos T Tis olkovoptas: 
ov xapiv Eypaya Kal viv év Adyois cagectépos. 
Ef Sé tis Trépyet Trpds HUGS Ev TOUTOIS UddOoU BEAos, 
OUK Eotiv &vOpaTros elSao5 TedtrOUS OiKovolas 
(Theogony, ed. Wendel, 43-49; see note 59 injra). 
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Other passages demonstrate that Tzetzes thought of these books more by 
the names of their respective patronesses than by their content. Two cross- 
references from the Historiae to the Iliad Allegories are made in the form, 
‘while writing the narrative of Homer for the Augusta,” and “in the Augusta’s 
book.’’6 A reference from the end of the Allegories, written for Kotertzes, to an 
earlier book reads: “‘We allegorized this before for the Augusta.’’*’? The most 
striking reference is from a scholion to the Allegories back to the Theogony: 
‘‘As I wrote in the other book dedicated to a woman”’ (év étépa yuvaixeig BiBAdw) .48 

References to payment have been mentioned above from both these early 
works. There exists also a long letter, accompanied by a comment in the 
Historiae,*” on a dispute over payment for the Iliad Allegories. Tzetzes else- 
where expresses contempt for gifts and the flattery needed to win them.®® Yet 
we know enough about his career, blighted by a silly mistake at the start and 
later impeded by crippling asthma, to realize that money was very important 
to him. Poverty is more than a fofos in his writing.5! There is no reason to 
disbelieve him when he claims to live only by teaching and writing: ‘‘My words 
and my writings, by which I obtain the necessities of life, by which alone I am 
nourished, turning my Muse to silver, as Pindar said of Simonides.’’®2 Much of 
his work brought little recompense: ‘I have not received gold for my com- 
mentaries, merely food, drink, fruit, and the like.’’* The large sums mentioned 
in connection with the Iliad Allegories must have been a most welcome addi- 
tion to his income, even though payment was eventually only made in part.™4 
Such a man was vulnerable to the influence of patrons on works which he 
wrote for them, and in fact to changes of taste in the whole literary market. 

My conclusions from this survey of the effects of patronage on Tzetzes are 
simple. Neither of the works examined would have been written without a 
commission. The subject in each case may have been quite congenial, but the 
content was too elementary, the language too simple, and the meter inadequate 
to win the author’s own approval. These features were specially requested by 
the patronesses, and Tzetzes reluctantly agreed. 

These poems apparently brought him no serious criticism, and maybe even 
some success. Certainly his later poems in political verse, notably the Odyssey 
Allegories and the Historiae, are less self-conscious. The Odyssey Allegories 


6... ypdpoav e€tyynow ‘Oputpou ti Avyovotn (Historiae, IX, 274); ti tis Avyovotns BipAw (Lbid., 
XIII, 618). 
47 “Husis 8° HAAnyoprjoapev trplv tH Atyouotn tad (XXIV, 284). 
“8 Schol. to Iliad Allegories, Prooemion, 532, in P. Matranga, Anecdota Graeca, II (Rome, 1850), 605. 
4° Edistulae, 79-84 (Ep. 57); Historiae, IX, 274—90. 
50 E.g., Historiae, X, 851; Epistulae, 111 (Ep. 75). 
°! See Historiae, I, 282-86, and Epistulae, passim, especially 69-70 (Ep. 49), 119-20 (Ep. 80), 
134-36 (Ep. 93), 138-40 (Ep. 95), 142-46 (Eps. 98-99); Wendel, RE, 7A2, cols. 1960-65. 
52 Of Adyot pou...Kal ouyypduuata, ofotrep Kkaptrotpoi tk trpds Coty, olottep Kal udvois tye Siatpé- 
Pouat, Thy potoay, kabas 6 TivSapos trepl Tipavisou pnoiv, &épyupéav TroioWpEvos 
(Epistulae, 109-10 [Ep. 75)). 
53 Autos 8’ 008’ gounvetpaoiv ZAduBavev ypuciov, 
WOAIs 5 Bosowata, TrotoUs, étrapas Kal To1avTa 
(Historiae, XI, 24-25). 
54 The story is told in Histoviae, IX, 274-90. He was offered twelve gold nomismata for each 
quaternion. 
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announce without hesitation or apology that he will write in ‘‘a clear, compre- 
hensible, and rather playful way, and in the offscourings of kitchen talk.’ 
Toward the end the reader is told, “‘You have everything set out for you in 
clear language, which expresses simple thoughts in everyday speech, not in a 
bombastic diction which is strange and incomprehensible.’ Tzetzes is under 
no illusions that his poems are appreciated for their literary qualities. He had 
already boasted that his work was an easy route to an appearance of learning.®” 
The same thought recurs later, but strikes him as less attractive since it de- 
grades his own position as a literary artist.°® Comparison of the two pairs of 
works suggests that the Odyssey Allegories and the Historiae are the writings 
of a man who regrets that he must write as a popularizer, even though his 
‘popular’ audience may hardly at first have extended beyond court circles. 
But he now feels fairly secure from criticism in that role. 

The theoretical framework on which his popularization was based had already 
been set out at the end of the Theogony,5® with a completeness and directness 
perhaps unique in Byzantine writing. From the facts at our disposal, it seems 
likely that his words were a rationalization forced upon him by the pressures 
of the literary marketplace. In that case, one must regret that such pressures 
were not more frequent in Byzantine literary history. ‘It is my custom to 
examine personalities and characters, occasions and events, and to write what 
is appropriate”’ (t& tpetta8n) (Bekker, 734-35). So he will write in a learned way 
for the learned, rustically for countrymen, technically for specialized craftsmen. 
If he employed for them the flowery paraphrases of the Atticists, he could 
expect to be treated as a lunatic (Bekker, 736-46). Women and other groups 
of simple people needed similar concessions. Anyone addressing such audiences 
in the high style would be guilty of no less barbarism than would a man who 
spoke little Greek when he tried to make himself understood to Greeks (Bekker, 
747-55; Wendel, 16-42). Included in the argument is a little tour de force of 
linguistic knowledge, extending his thesis to include speaking in Russian to a 
Russian, or in Alanic to an Alan, and so on (Bekker, 766-77; Moravesik, 16-35). 
This practice is described as an excellent example of oixovoyia (Moravcsik, 34— 
35). A briefer exposition of the doctrine of t& mpema5n may be found in the 
paraphrase of Hermogenes.® 


8 K&v tots cagéot Kal Antrtois Kal troa1ryviwdeotép 015 


Kal tois &troxabdpyaoi tot Adyou Tijs olkias 
(ed. H. Hunger, ‘‘Johannes Tzetzes, Allegorien zur Odyssee, Buch 1-12,” 
BZ, 49 [1956], 249-310, Prooemion, 40-41). 
8 *Exeis &vorrtuySévta oor révTA cage: TH AEE 
kal tais tuxovoais dkoais TeAovoN Tév evATToOyV, 
OU KOUTTOAcKUBOUoN 5 Kal Eévn Kal dyvadotep 
(Odyssey Allegories [as in note 13 supra], XXIV, 277-79). 

57 Iliad Allegorvies, Prooemion, 480-87. 

58 Historiae, 1, 270-74. 

*° Three texts are needed to include the whole of the ending: Bekker (as in note 22 supra) reaches 
line 777; J. Moravcsik, ‘‘Barbarische Sprachreste in der Theogonie des Johannes Tzetzes,”’ BN Jbb, 
7 (1928-29), 352-65, edits 35 lines, beginning at Bekker’s line 766; and C. Wendel, ‘‘Das unbekannte 
Schluszstiick der Theogonie des Tzetzes,’’ BZ, 40 (1940), 23-26, publishes the remaining 55 lines. 

6° Ed. Walz, Rhetores Graeci, III (1834), 684.4-17; J. A. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca Oxoniensia, IV 
(Oxford, 1837), 34.1-14. 
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Tzetzes is disillusioned with the audience available for works in respectable 
meters. He constantly attacks those who praise simplistic metricians as great 
experts, and wonders why he himself should go to great trouble to write poems 
or metrical scholia too subtle for most of his readers.*! The failure of his own 
writings in iapBor texvixoi, the most ambitious of which was left unfinished, is a 
constant source of regret. In the Historzae one reference to this theme causes 
him to cry © ouygopés éoyatns, while another provokes a thought about the 
coming humiliation and capture of Constantinople by the barbarians. The 
first of Tzetzes’ [amb:® consists almost entirely of ironic advice on how to edu- 
cate a child to take advantage of the decay of poetry and metrical studies. 

To judge by Tzetzes’ own words, clarity and sharpness of detail are the chief 
virtues of his poems in the political line. They are full of words like cagés, Aetrrais, 
and dxp1Bés, which are specially common at points where the poet is explaining 
the purpose and form of his work.® It is not difficult to suggest a connection 
between political verse and clarity of expression. This was one of the few means 
of expression at Tzetzes’ disposal where he had no classical models to follow and 
no classical comparisons to fear.*6 He could make his own selection of vocabu- 
lary, style, and sentence structure, and use them much more flexibly than in 
any quantitative meter. Political verse was a better medium of communication 
than prose, as Tzetzes himself showed by writing the Historiae as a commen- 
tary on his prose letters. As a literary form it had the advantage of being 
beneath contempt, because there were no standards by which to judge it. 

For Tzetzes, the political verse was not a meter. I know of none of his scholia 
offering metrical corrections to any of his thousands of political lines, though 
he appears to have made many mistakes. There is a metrical scholion to the 
Histortae, but it refers to one of the few iambics scattered among thirteen 
thousand lines of political verse.*” Iambics are even fewer in the letters; but 
two false quantities have been marked, and a complete verse letter to his dying 
brother has been suppressed, as it was written inaccurately because of the 
violence of his emotion.®* One brief passage of iambics in the Hermogenes para- 
phrase has also been condemned for using dichronic vowels, with the excuse 


$1 E.g., Historiae, X, 64-76; XII, 223-46; Scholiain Aristophanem, 42.12-46.21, 122.5-14: C. Harder, 
‘Johannes Tzetzes’ Kommentar zu Porphyrius wep tévte pwvdsv,”’ BZ, 4 (1895), 315-16. 

82 Historiae, XII, 249-50. 

6 XII, 251; XI, 975-89. 

6 Ed. P. A. M. Leone, ‘‘Ioannis Tzetzae Iambi,’’ RSBN, N.S., 6-7 (1969-70), 135-44. 

© Odyssey Allegories (as in note 55 supra), 305 (note to Prooemion, 31): ‘‘Auf die oagrtvera seiner 
Darstellung ist Tzetzes besonders stolz.’’ This remark and its eight references are rather an under- 
statement of the case. As signs of a trend which continues throughout his work in the political line: 
Historiae, XII, has 4 examples of capes used of Tzetzes’ work or its relationship with the reader (10, 
35, 736, 737) and 2 of cagpeoté&tws (420, 547). The first 600 lines of the Iliad Allegories’ Prooemion have 
AettG&s (171, 250, 505), xar& Aettov (47, 479), capdds (87), capéotepov (317), AKpIBapéves (171, 505), 
cxpiBeotépws (109); in the 340 lines of Odyssey Allegories, I, there are Aetrrdds (50, 115), capéotepov (240), 
captotata (116), HKpiBeopévers (50). Such lists of references to Tzetzes’ own work could easily be multiplied. 

* The only other choice available was the strophic rhythmical patterns of church music; they 
were used by Niketas of Serrai and others. See W. Studemund, Anecdota varia Graeca et Latini, I (Berlin, 
1886), 270-79, and Krumbacher, 587—88. 

87 See note 25 supra. 

** Epistolae, ed. T. Pressel (Tiibingen, 1851), 3 note 3 (schol. to Ep. 1); 12 note 1 (schol. to Ep. 9); 
12 (heading to missing Ep. 10). 
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that Tzetzes was young at the time when he wrote it.*® But the most graphic 
proof may be seen in his Mepi pétpav,?° itself composed in political verse. Toward 
the end he gives illustrations of many different quantitative meters, from the 
shortest to the longest, alternating each example with political verses giving 
its name. At first, examples are much shorter than labels. But they slowly grow, 
until with the tetrameter catalectic example and label are of the same length. 
Yet neither here nor anywhere else in this treatise is there any mention of the 
political verse in which it is written. Here is proof of the unmetrical status of 
the verse. The connection with the tetrameter mentioned by Eustathios and 
Planudes had no reality for Tzetzes. 

Several insights have now been found into the paradox of Tzetzes’ choice of 
this meter, but none that is positive or satisfactory. The onus for the choice in 
two poems may be taken from the author and given to two patronesses. Yet 
this does not explain why the imperial ladies made that demand. Tzetzes 
defends himself by the doctrine of t& mpetH5n, saying that he must use simple 
language in addressing a simple patron or a half-educated public. He is dis- 
illusioned with the reception given to his more correct verse. Yet he does not 
show why that simple language should be expressed in political verse, why he 
should not try prose, for example, or inaccurate iambics as an alternative. One 
may speculate that the political verse could be used with precision and clarity 
of expression because it had no status as a classical meter. Yet this negative 
point cannot be the whole answer. Why was this arrangement of syllables 
chosen, rather than any other among the thousands of imaginable patterns 
not disqualified by direct classical descent ? 

There is little point in trying to answer these questions for Tzetzes alone. He 
was not the only writer of his time to use this meter, nor even, it seems, the 
most prolific. During the period from the accession of John II Comnenos in 
1118 to the end of the century, there is an enormous surviving corpus of this 
verse, much of it anonymous or of doubtful or multiple attribution, from which 
evidence may be drawn before attempting conclusions for Tzetzes. The corpus 
is particularly connected with John II, his sons, and their wives. Tzetzes’ 
Iheogony, as we have seen, was dedicated to Irene, wife of the Sevastokrator 
Andronikos Comnenos, elder brother of Manuel I. This pair and their children 
are involved in some way in dozens of poems filling thousands of lines of the 
Prodromic Mangana-codex Marcianus XI 22, most of them in the political line.7! 
Andronikos is probably addressed in one of the vernacular experiments of the 
Ptochoprodromic corpus.” Irene is the dedicatee of Constantine Manasses’ 
2uvoyis ‘lotopixy”* and of a doubly attributed astrological poem,” both in politi- 


*° Of otlxo1 KaTaypdvro &8 vedlovti Sxpdvois (ed. Cramer [as in note 60 supra], 97.30). 

70 Ed. Cramer, Anecdota Graeca Oxoniensia, III (1836), 302-33, especially 328.23. 

* Conveniently listed in S. Papadimitriu, ‘O Mpd8pouos tot Mapxiavot KdSikos XI 22, VizVrem, 10 
(1903), 107-10. 

Eds. D. C. Hesseling and H. Pernot, Poémes prodvomiques en grec vulgaive (Amsterdam, 1910), 
38-48 (poem IT). 

78 Bonn ed. (1837), 3, note to heading. 

4 Ed. E. Miller, Notices et Extraits, 23.2 (1872), 8-39, as by Theodore Prodromos;: ed. S. Lampros, 
Néos “EAA., 16 (1922), 60-66, as by Constantine Manasses. 
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cal verse. An even longer list of dedications could be made out for Manuel him- 
self and his wives. Most of this corpus consists of occasional poems, which 
seem to give no direct hints of the reasons for their composition in the politi- 
cal line. They will have an important place later in this study. Here we may 
examine the few direct pieces of evidence for the question in hand. 

Manasses’ Zuvoyis ‘lotopix, seems to have been specially commissioned by 
Irene in form as well as in content, just as she sponsored Tzetzes’ Theogony. 
Manasses begins with a tribute to his patroness’ determination in her literary 
pursuits (1-6). He continues: 


Since you have desired, as a foster child of learning, that a compre- 
hensible and clear treatise should be written for you, giving plain teaching 
in ancient history, and who held power from the beginning, and how long 
they continued, over whom they ruled, and for how many years, I shall 
accept the onus of the task, though it is a difficult and burdensome matter, 
and involves much work. For my efforts in this writing are encouraged by 
the size of your presents and by your generosity, and the thirst which 
comes from my toil and labor is slaked by your frequent gifts. 


At this point he stops, in case he should be suspected of flattery. Manasses’ 
romance, Avistander and Kallithea, is fragmentary.”* No evidence survives as 
to why it is written in political verse. 

The doubly attributed astrological poem mentioned above, and one vernac- 
ular Ptochoprodromic poem,” are also dedicated to patrons in return for gifts. 
Here there is no mention of specific commissions. In the latter case, Ptocho- 
prodromos seems to regret that he can provide nothing suitable for John 
Comnenos but a few political verses. In this way he implies contempt for the 
poem, but also seems to hint that there is something appropriate in making 
such a gift to an Emperor: 


What shall I give you, Master, my Emperor and Master, what kind 
of recompense or favor am I to present to you, equal to your Majesty’s 
splendid beneficences of every kind to me? For some time now and for a 
short period I have had nothing, in my wretchedness, to bring before you, 
equivalent to your power and goodness, your majesty and graciousness, 


75 *Enrel yo EtretroOnoas ofa tpopipn Adyou 
eVOUVOTITOV Gol Kal capt ypagty éxrrettovOfjvan, 
TPAVDs avadiSaoxovoav Tas dpyaiodAoylas, 

Kal tives ApEav arr’ dpyxiis Kal péyp1 ToU trpofjAGov 
Kal tiveov éBacitevoay, étdv Sé péxpis Tréccv, 
Tiusis dvadefopeba TO Bdkpos To KaycéTou, 
Kav Sucyepts Kav étray Gis TO rpcyua, Kav Eoy des: 
TrapapubotvTal yap dv Tous év Tois Adyois UdyBous 
ai peyarodwpiat cou Kal Td piAdtipdv cou, 
Kal Tov ToU Kétrou Kavowva Kal Tis TaAaTrTHOpias 
ai Swpeal Spocilouc Kevowpevan ouy vdxis 
(Bonn ed., vv. 7-17). 
6 Ed. O. Mazal, WByzSt, IV (Vienna, 1967). 
77 Eds. Hesseling and Pernot, op. cit., 30-37 (Poem I). 
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except again some unmetrical political verses, modest, playful, but not 
shameless. For old men too play games, but with more self-control.”® 


There is another didactic astrological poem in political verse, dedicated by 
John Kamateros to Manuel Comnenos.’? The Poem on Fasts of the Patriarch 
Loukas Chrysoberges,®° a reworking of that of Nicholas Grammatikos to be 
discussed later, gives at first the impression that it has been composed for a 
lady of the imperial family. In the first line he addresses a wuyt{ BaciAiooa,®! whose 
entreaties have compelled him to write against his better judgment. But the 
end of the poem and its superscription agree in saying that the dedicatee was 
a member of the Patriarch’s own family. 

The twelfth century, as we have said, saw several experiments in the writing 
of the Greek vernacular. It is worth pointing out that all were written in the 
political verse and within the orbit of the court. The four poems of the Ptocho- 
prodromic corpus all fall under these definitions.® The Poem from Prison of 
Michael Glykas® is a plea to Manuel Comnenos to release him from an unjust 
punishment. The text of the Spaneas poem fluctuates so freely, particularly in 
its crucial first lines, that it will probably never be certain who were the original 
giver and recipient of its sage advice.* The most likely pair, however, seem to 
be John II and his eldest son Alexios. The most interesting lines in this group 
all come from Ptochoprodromos: the phrase, quoted above, again linking play- 
fulness to political verse; satirical comments on those who assume that political 
verse and simple language are a guarantee of sincerity ;® and a poem telling all 
the secrets of a monastery in a form and language apparently appropriate to 
an illiterate monk.* 

One other piece of evidence must be included before analysis returns to 
Tzetzes and the pressures at work on him. It is linked to the rest of these pas- 


78 = Ti gol rpodoicw, SoTroTa, SEoTroTA oTEPN Pepe, 
&vtapoiPiy otroiavde 7 xdpiv troocevéyKo 
EEiowpevny pds Tas ods AaITpads EvEepyecias, 
TOS yivopévas eis Eué TOU Kp&TOUS GoU TravToOias; 
Tp Tivos f5n pd Kaipov Kal mpd Bpayéos yodvou, 
ouK elyov ov, 6 SUaTHVos, TO Ti TpOCCaAyayeiv Gol 
KAaTGAANAOV TH KpcTel Gou Kal Ti yonoTéTnTi cou, 
Kal Ti Trepipaveix cou Kal xapiTéTnTi cou, 
el ut) Tivds TroAITIKOUS d&pETpOUS TréAIV oOTixoUS, 
OuvEeoTAALEVOUS, Trailovtas, GAA’ otK dvaicyuvTOvtas, 
Trailouo1 yap Kal yépovtes, GAA cwppoverténws 

({bid., vv. 1-11). 

79 Ed. L. Weigl (Leipzig-Berlin, 1908). 

8° Ed. Lampros, of. cit., 198-212. See also J. Koder, ‘‘Das Fastengedicht des Patriarchen Niko- 
laos III Grammatikos,’’ JOB, 19 (1970), 206, 236-40. 

5? Cf. the same words in Manasses’ ZUvowis ‘lotopikr, v. 3, and four times in the Prodromos /Manasses 
astrological poem (as in note 74 supra), vv. 1, 7, 358, 565. 

82 Eds. Hesseling and Pernot, op. cit. 

*° Ed. E. T. Tsolakis, Etixoi ots ype kad’ dv Katecxé6n Kaipdv (Thessaloniki, 1959). 

** For the range of editions and collations from apparently irreconcilable manuscripts, see Beck, 
Volkshitevatur (as in note 7 supra), 108. Beck’s discussion of authorship (105-7) severely weakens the 
attribution to John II (cf. J. Schmitt, ‘‘Uber den Verfasser des Spaneas,’’ BZ, 1 [1892], 316-32); but 
no better solution is proposed. 

85 Eds. Hesseling and Pernot, 38-39 (Poem II): MS H, 1-19c; MS G, 1-19. 

86 [bid., 48-71 (Poem III). 
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sages only by date, for it is socially and geographically very far from the impe- 
rial court. Around 1180 Neophytos Enkleistos wrote his Mevtnxovtaxépados BiBAos8? 
near Paphos in Cyprus. The work itself is mainly in prose, in a language which 
reflects the Saint’s informal education. It contains a few political verses, which 
he calls otiyo: &mAcixoi—simple verses—saying that they are written with 
AéEer &TrACIKi] Kai Treopops Spouaig—simple language and fluent expression—for 
penitential use.°* They contain many synizeses.®® The first poem, Neophytos 
seems to suggest, should be learned by heart.*® The second, about the Fall of 
Man, should frequently be repeated.*! It contains this passage: 


The exile laments for everything, the exile weeps for everything, the 
exile always mourns, and has no consolation.” 


The text explains the source of these lines.*8 Neophytos had met a man singing 
a song beginning with the vernacular line: | 


When shall I go back to my own, when shall I return ?™ 


and continuing with the lines quoted above. The man told his story as a sort 
of parable, in which the two terms of reference are the estrangement of man 
from Paradise, and the departure of a great king’s son from his father’s court. 
The effect is a bewildering combination of the religious purpose of Neophytos 
with the later vernacular genre of laments for exile® and with a typical Byzan- 
tine romance, in which a young prince quarrels with his father and leaves to 
seek his fortune.% It is not safe to build any conclusions on so slight a piece of 
evidence; but this is a reminder of how biased the surviving texts may be 
because they are based almost exclusively on Constantinople. 

The demotic experiments and Neophytos’ lines provide perspective for sev- 
eral direct sneers which Tzetzes lets fall about political verses. In connection 
with them he refers conventionally to various muses: treprtrélia®’ pedestrian, 
Travdfiyos?>——common, and &yvptis*® vagabond. He removes from a second text 


8? The text seems not to have been edited in full. Evidence for the following paragraphs is drawn 
from I. P. Tsiknopoulos, ‘H Tlointix) Mapaywyi tot ’EyxAeiotou ‘Aylou Neoputou, in Kutrp.D1rovs., 16 
(1952), 41-49. 88 Tbid., 45. 88 Tbhid., 47. 

°° Tatra 6 pépwv &trd KapSias Ta PHUaTa... (Ibid., 46). 

*1 “Hs Kal ouxvdKis UvNMOvEveElV TrpOOT}KEl Kal crropbéyyeobar Ta&5e (Ibid., 46). 

9 "Ori 6 Eévos révta OAiPeTa, & Eévos révTa KAadiel, 

6 Eévos ra&vrote Opnvei, Trapapubiav ovK Exwv... 
(Ibid., 47, vv. 33-34). 

% Tbid., 48-49. 

4 Tléte ve Urréryoo étrl TK 2ud, TréTE va EtravaAvow (Ibid., 48). 

*° Bibliographical information is collected by Beck, Volksliteratur, 191-92. Add M. Mentzou, Der 
Bedeutungswandel des Wortes ‘‘Xenos’’ (Diss. Hamburg, 1964). 

% This is a major motif, for example, in Belthandros and Chrysantza, Phlorios and Platzia-Phlora, 
and Imberios and Margarona, all ed. E. Kriaras, Bulavtivé ‘Imotika Mu@iotoptywata (Athens, 1955). 

*? Hermogenes Paraphrase (as in note 60 supra), ed. Walz, 684.4; ed. Cramer, 34.1. 

°° Scholia in Aristophanem (as in note 19 supra), 955.2; cf. cuyypaduuaov. ..wavStyou évvolas, ibid., 
933.10. 

* “‘Tambi,”’ ed. Leone (as in note 64 supra), poem 1, v. 2. The word &yptis plainly had connec- 
tions for Tzetzes with oral poets: see Historiae, XIII, 218-67, particularly the passage on of trap’ ‘iv 
o1yvopopat (239-50). The same word had provoked the often-quoted remark of Arethas of Caesarea on 
‘‘Paphlagonians” who knocked at his door and sang, begging for money: see S. B. Kougeas, Al év tois 
oXOAio1s TOU ’Apéa Anoypagikal eiStjoes, Laographia, 4 (1913-14), 239-40. 
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of the Historiae jokes i&167T1805 povons Kai &yopaias!°°—of the uneducated and 
vulgar muse—which he had written in the first copy. The political verses them- 
selves are called traryvicdeis!°1—_playful—as we have seen, and also trav8rp101102— 
common, and (ka6-)fjyakeuuevoil8—_an adjective apparently combining the ideas 
“rustic’’ and “‘trite.’’ The phrase quoted above, “in the offscourings of kitchen 
talk,’’1 is not an accurate description of the fairly correct but relaxed language 
in which Tzetzes writes his Odyssey Allegories; but it provides an indication of 
the author’s attitude toward his work. Most intriguing and baffling is a single 
political line quoted in Tzetzes’ Aristophanes scholia as xétndov, c&yopaiov, 
cowtias kal dvouSelias dvaueotov te kai B&pBapov!—rascally, common, full of prof- 
ligacy and shamelessness, and barbarous. The quotation is inspired by the 
sentiments of Strepsiades in the Clouds, when he contrasts the old patriotic 
songs with the products of decadent modern taste.1° Tzetzes is moved to quote 
an example of twelfth-century decadence. It is obviously an extract from a 
vernacular song. The sense, however, is not so apparent. Unless I am missing 
some subtlety, perhaps an obscenity, the line reads, ‘“‘The hands of the tangled- 
fleeced one are to bury the sardine.’’1°7 

If one reviews all the evidence for twelfth-century political verse, the con- 
clusion seems to me almost inevitable that it was then in common use for the 
vernacular language at an informal level which has left very few traces of its 
existence. The connection with the vernacular is shown, for example, by 
Tzetzes’ sneers, by Eustathios’ unexpected remarks about synizesis, by the 
anecdote of Neophytos, and by the exclusive use of this verse for the vernacu- 
lar experiments of the century. The popularity of this meter enabled Tzetzes 
to defend himself by saying that it was tpemaSns for his audience, and per- 
suaded him to use it when his more serious work failed. Just as nobody would 
now dispute the fact that Demotic Greek, bearing a surprising degree of resem- 
blance to the modern language, was spoken in Constantinople in the twelfth 
century and before, so there is, I think, little more reason to doubt the existence 
at that date of the vernacular political verse as a major medium of expression 
for the illiterate and half-literate members of Greek society—verse written, 
spoken, and sung by them and for them. The cultural censorship of the edu- 
cated Byzantine mind seems to have been even more successful in preventing 
the writing down of popular verse than in preserving the written purity of the 
language in general. 

But this is not the whole story. The situation is confused by another pres- 
sure, indistinct at present, but to be focused more sharply as the argument 
progresses. [he commissions given to Tzetzes and Manasses, and the apology 


100 Scholion to Historiae, IV, 779. 

101 See note 174 injra. 

102 Scholia in Aristophanem, 1079.92. 

108 Historiae, IX, 275; Scholia in Aristophanem, 933.10. 

104 See note 55 supra. 

105 Scholia in Aristophanem, 598.21. 

106 Clouds, 966—72. 

aks T& xépia ToU KAWoTSNAAAOU v& Odour Thy TlepSéav: ¢ carmine populari sumptum, ut videtur; 
sensus non liquet (Scholia in Aristophanem, ed. Holwerda, 598.21). 
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at the beginning of the first Ptochoprodromos poem, suggest that political 
verse was somehow specially appropriate in poems addressed to members of 
the imperial family. Whatever the reason, it is a fact that a very high propor- 
tion of works examined here were so dedicated. The resolution of this apparent 
contradiction, the combination of low educational status with high social level, 
will be a major theme of the rest of this paper. 

The next two works to be considered may coincide in date around the year 
1100. One, the Diofira of Philip the Monk,1°8 is dated securely to 1095-97. The 
other, a poem on fasts, is attributed in most manuscripts to Nicholas, who is 
sometimes called Patriarch of Constantinople. The most likely candidate is 
Nicholas III Grammatikos (1084-1111), who may have written in 1107 or soon 
after.109 

The Diopiva has an introduction, perhaps one of the last works of Michael 
Psellos,4° which begs potential readers to ignore the barbarism of Philip’s style 
and to concentrate on the sense. Philip himself claims to have written only at 
the insistence of the monk Kallinikos, since he had no confidence in his own 
ability. As if to prove that his claim is more than an example of the humility- 
topos, Philip places two letters at the head of the text, one from Kallinikos 
urging him to write, the other his own reluctant consent (pp. 11-12). After 
the letters come verses of apology (pp. 12-13), marked as insincere by an 
ironical 5f6ev in the heading of the published manuscript, but quite con- 
sistent with the attitudes shown in the rest of the work, particularly its con- 
clusion: 


An ignorant writer for ignorant readers, I speak as best I can, and 
give advice and encouragement to the best of my ability. I write for all, 
monks and laymen, who are uneducated like myself in speech and learning; 
not for the educated or the learned, nor for the wise rhetoricians or 
teachers. I have no fear at all of the fierce struggles which must be fought 


by many men who are inordinately proud. For I speak and think truly 
what I am.!44 


At the end of Book IV of the published text? (probably the conclusion of one 
of the two works of which it is composed), Philip returns to the themes of his 
purpose and his literary inadequacy. Addressing himself to ‘‘All those who read 


108 Ed. S. Lauriotes, in ‘O *A€ws, 1 (1920), 9-264. 
109 Ed. Koder (as in note 80 supra). 
119 A. Sonny, ‘‘Das Todesjahr des Psellos und die Abfassungszeit der Dioptra,”’ BZ, 3 (1894), 602-3. 
iil "O cuabts trpds apo@eis, 2 Ov ioyw Atyo 
Kal vouSeta Kal trapaivd Katd& TO Suvatdév pot, 
Kal Koopikous Kal povactdés UTrouINViOKw TrdvTas 
Tous iS1cTas Kat’ Eué TH Adyoo Kal TH yvooel, 
OU HEVTOI YE TIPOS yyworTikoUs oUTE pty Trpds Aoylous 
OUTE TIpds Ar|TOpas Go@oUs ote TIpds S15aocKdAous, 
OU ev Trdds OUSE SE501Ka TOUS ék OKaLUcTwV &OAOUS, 
oUs OpAloKdvoual TrOAAOl ppovotvtes UTrép uéTpOV 
GANOGs yap Strep eipi Kai Aéyw Kal S0€dlo. 
112 Pp. 224-29; for the likely existence of two independent works in this text, see V. Grumel, 
““Remarques sur la Dioptra de Philippe le Solitaire,” BZ, 44 (1951), 198-211. 
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my rustic verses ..., 15 he reaffirms that the 1mpulse to write the book came 
originally from Kallinikos. He explains that the authority for all his state- 
ments derives from the books of the Bible. Starting from these: 


I changed the words and made the composition easy to grasp, readily 
understood, clear, and full of precision. Their difficult passages I have 
made simple for all, the problems I have made easy to understand. For I 
have paraphrased them into political verses, rustic, completely graceless, 
and shapeless, because I am completely inexperienced in literature. My 
words may be uneducated, but my understanding is not.14 


He ends with words which are far from clear and logical in the text as edited: 


If I have made any mistake, as an uneducated man, in the construc- 
tion and composition of the lines here, knowing nothing of their meter I 
wrote in political verse. Yet I beg the pardon of those who find pleasure in 
them [verses in more conventional meters ?]. Let nobody condemn me, let 
nobody deride me, but pay attention to the sense and meaning of the 
book, if you seek to find spiritual benefit.14 


The insistence here on lack of education and directness of communication, the 
exclusion of political verse from respectable literature, in fact the opposition 
made between that verse and meter, all confirm evidence already examined. 
They make this one of the most significant texts for the history of this 
verse. 

Nicholas Grammatikos on fasts is much less interesting. He too claims that 
he was persuaded to write against his will, but he supports his claim with much 
less circumstantial detail than Philip. In most manuscripts the work is said 
to have been composed at the insistence of the protos of Mount Athos.116 
Nicholas makes the usual claims for clarity and comprehensiveness, and of his 
own boorishness and lack of literary skill (1-24). Toward the end he announces 
his completion of the request made to him, with every sign of relief, and 
apologizes again at some length for his inadequacy (405-16). Thus he gives 
only slight confirmation to the conclusion one may draw from the Dioptra, 


ae “Ooo1 &vayivaokete TOUS a&ypoikoUs pou otiyous (p. 224). 


a Tas 5€ ye Aé€ets Auerpa Kal evAntrrov ouvOyyKny 
EVOUVOTITOV TE Kal Capi Kal TAIN evEpadelas, 
TAX TOUTMYV SE SuoVdNTa, eWvdnTa ToIs Tr&O1, 
THX SUCKOAG TreTroinKa evKoAa Tov vocio#at. 
Eis otlyous yap troAitixous peTegppaca tatr& ye, 
&yporkixous Kal travteAds aKaAreis kal dudppous, 
OT1 ypauuctoyv &treipos tuyxdveo os énftrav: 
at Aékeis S1cotiKals oy obTws BE 1) yvdots ... (p. 224). 
105 Ei 5€ t1 Kal trapéopaAov, ws &te iSiaTHs, 
els thy ouvOr}Kny EvtavOoi Kal oupTrAoKi\y Td&v otlyeov, 
TO LETPOV TOUTAV cyvody TrOAITIKds éppdcoOny, 
Aoitrov cuyyvauny éaited tous évtpupdvtas towrois’ 
undels pou kaTapéeuyntal, undels pe puKTHplon 
GAA’ els TOV voUV Trpoodyete Kal SUVapiv TOU Adyou, 
eitrep Crteite yuyxixty dpéAciav eUpéobai (pp. 228~29), 
116 Ed. Koder (as in note 80 supra), 208, 236—40. 
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that the connection between the political verse and the poorly educated dates 
back beyond 1100. 

The other conclusion which was drawn from the twelfth-century evidence, 
the connection of the political verse and the imperial family, may be extended 
back into the eleventh century by examination of the writings attributed to 
Michael Psellos. Most of his works in political verse were addressed to emperors. 
Two, an elementary grammar!’ and a work on the Psalms,"® are inscribed to 
Constantine [X Monomachos. Most of the rest were written while Psellos was 
the mentor and confidant of Constantine X Doukas and tutor to Michael VII 
Doukas Parapinakes. Three didactic poems are dedicated to Michael in the 
manuscripts, one on the instructions of Constantine.!!® Two others share with 
these three a didactic tone and imperial vocatives like éva€, attoxpétwp, and 
oteprpdope.49 Only two poems, one on the Mass,!! apparently addressed to 
priests, and a Hexaemeron,!? which seems to have survived only in part, do 
not fit this pattern. 

Psellos uses the political verse only for simple introductory works to a 
variety of subjects relevant to his imperial pupils—rhetoric, law, grammar, 
and several religious points. These works are as devoted to clarity as are those 
of Tzetzes. As well as using incidentally many adverbs stressing clarity, he 
describes his work directly with adjectives like evouvvotrtos and ev@\patos!#3— 
comprehensible and accessible. His approach to the subject matter is to be 
ouvtoyos but tAnpéotatos4—-concise but very thorough. His language, he says, 
is étoov eis KaTéAnyiv Kai tpdyeipov eis yvdoiv!—readily grasped and easily 
understood. Elsewhere he claims that he writes év &trAovotépais Aé€eoiv Kal 
KaTnpageupévais!26—in rather simple and trite (rustic) language—foreshadowing 
the wording later to be used by Tzetzes. 

There are further parallels in the attitudes of Psellos and Tzetzes toward 
their imperial patrons. Like Tzetzes in the Theogony, Psellos in his Commentary 
on the Song of Songs is plainly answering a specific question from Constantine or 
Michael: what pious conclusions may be drawn from that difficult book? The 
question is stated and answered in summary form in a brief final passage marked 
*EttiAoyos: 


117 Kd. J. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, III (Paris, 1831), 200-28. 

118 Rd. Lampros (as in note 74 supra), 352-84: two poems apparently addressed to Constantine 
Monomachos. The first also ed. E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, Michaelis Pselli Scripta Minora, I (Milan, 
1936), 389-400, as addressed to Michael Doukas. The argument here depends on the imperial status of 
the dedicatees, not their identity which is plainly in doubt. 

119 Tlepl Adyuarros, PG, 122, cols. 811-18; Tlep! NopoKxavdvos, ibid., cols. 919-24; Duvowis té&v vduov 
= ee Ly Bacthéa Kaloapa MixanA tov Aotkav, ék trpooté&ews tot tratpds atrrot Kal BaciAgws, 2b7d., 
cols. 925-74. 

120 °Efhynois eis TO “Aoua tév ’Aoucrov, ibid., cols. 539-686; Tepl ‘Pntopixijs, ed. Walz, Rhetores 
Graect, III (1834), 687-703. 

121 Ed. P. Ioannou, ‘‘Aus den unedierten Schriften des Psellos; das Lehrgedicht zum Messopfer,”’ 
BZ, 51 (1958), 3-9. 

122 Eds. Kurtz and Drexl, op. cit., 401-10. 

128 E..g., Mepi “Prtopixiis, 703.28; Zuvowis trav vdpoov, col. 925.7. 

124 Tlepl Adyuatos, col. 816.16. 

125 Suvowis THv vdpoov, col. 974.6. 

126 °F Evynois eis TO “Aoua td&v ’Aouccrov, col. 540.7. 
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Your command has been fulfilled, my lord. See, the Song of Songs has 
come to an end. But you ask, my powerful, or rather my learned, master, 
what in purity may be derived from this prophetic book of Songs.!”” 


After a brief answer to this question, Psellos adds: 


I, your majesty, as servant of your power, wishing to fulfill your 
commands, have expressed the meaning of the Song, its explanation and 
judgment, as best I can in political verse.1*8 


There is a close parallel to the end of the main section of the Theogony (719-22). 
Psellos’ work On the Ascriptions of the Psalms ends with another parallel to 
Tzetzes’ approach in the Theogony: 


J have made an introductory summary of this matter, my lord, and 
have brought it now to you majesty as an appropriate gift. I have re- 
vealed no discovery of any depth, for David is nothing other than Eternal 
God, and every psalm is God’s voice, and every melody is a soothing of the 
soul. But I have said nothing of this: I have collected many brief and 
obvious points and expressed them all in brief, clear language. But if you 
pluck higher grades of psalmody in your heart, I too will mount in con- 
cert with your progress, and will write for you the ineffable expression of 
the Psalms.!9 


As Tzetzes in the Theogony promises a much better treatment of the same sub- 
ject upon request, so Psellos promises to go beyond the ascriptions of the 
Psalms to treat of their real significance. 

The only work I know in this meter by a contemporary of Psellos is a short 
treatise On Subjunctive Verbs,° whose most likely author is Niketas of Serrai. 


it "Exels TO oOv étritayua TreTANpwupévov, d&va€, 
"150 yap TEAOs efAnge TO THV doudTov “Acuna, 
GAA’ Epwtds © Kpc&tiote Kal TAgov piAoAdye, 
Kal ti TO ouvaryduevov év Kkabap& Tuyxcvel 
EK TAUTNS Tis TPOPTTIKi\s doupatoypagou PiPAou 
CEtriAoyos, 1-5). 
128 “Hues Se TO Etritaryya Td odv, © otepnodpe, 
&troTrAnpadoai OéAovtes dos SovAO1 Tov cot KpcTous, 
TTOAITIKOIS Eppdoapev Gs Suvatov év otfyois 
Thy THv "Aopatoov Suvaniy, Eiyynoi Kal yvdéoiv 
CEmfAoyos, 14-17). 
a9 Tatr’ eloaywyikatepov, &vak, co1 cuvowioas 
SQpov viv rpocayoxa oixeiov, oTepnodpe, 
Cyt nua pev Pabutepov undiv dvaKaAruwas: 
oudéiv yap Erepov AaBild 7 beds 6 Trpd Tré&vTooV, 
Kal Tr&s yaryos eo pov Kal tr&oa peAwdia 
yuxis tort katd&otacis. AAA& tata oryioas 
TX OUVTOUG Kal TrPdyxEIpa Kal TTOAAG GuVvabpoicas 
ouvTope Travra Kal oagel EEnynodunv Adyo. 
Ei 5€ ye tous d&vaBabpous waareis év TH Kapdic, 
Koyo ouvavaBiooual tTrpds Tas ods Erravddous 
Kal ypayo oot tiv d&ppntov taHv yorudyv dewpiav. 
(Eds. Kurtz and Drexl, op. cit., vv. 290-300; cf. Lampros [as in note 74 supra], 360-61). 
180 Ed. Lampros, ibid., 192-96. 
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This poem is attributed to Tzetzes in its only complete edition, while other 
manuscripts point to Psellos himself. But the best manuscript, and the poor 
quality of the versification, tip the balance in favor of Niketas.41 The poem’s 
main interest is in the history of education, for its second half is a description 
of competitive oyeSoypagia, written in terms of a horse race. But the most use- 
ful passage for present purposes is the beginning, which stresses the playful 
connotations of political verse in a tone that will be recognized by any school- 
master who has taught late on Friday afternoon: 


Come, let us amuse ourselves a little in political verses, a consolation 
in sickness and in faintheartedness. Let these be about subjunctive verbs, 
for this is the only topic which we have not examined.!2 


One more line may be added to the corpus of mid-eleventh-century political 
verse. According to Cedrenos-Skylitzes, one of the last straws which drove 
Isaac I Comnenos to arrest Michael Kerularios was a ‘‘vernacular and trite 
(rustic) threat’’ which the Patriarch had made against him: 


I set you up, you oven, and I shall pull you down. 


This does not form a perfect political line, but is very close. The term xa@nuya- 
€eupévos which Skylitzes uses, taken in conjunction with the use of that word 
by Psellos and Tzetzes, suggests that the historian was aware that his words 
could almost be formed into a political verse. 

There are two eleventh-century comments to report from the generation 
before Psellos. Niketas Stethatos, in his biography of his revered master 
Symeon the New Theologian, says that Symeon “‘composed the Loves of Divine 
Hymns in a meter which was no meter.’’!84 He means that Symeon’s hymns 
were all written without regard for quantity, in the political line and other 
rhythmic meters. Niketas knew the hymns well, for he seems to have prepared 
them for publication. John Mauropous, however, one of Psellos’ teachers, was 
an opponent of accentual verse. In a poem directed ‘‘against those who com- 
pose unsuitable verse,’”’ he makes the comment: 


A meter which is no meter I shall never call a meter.1® 


181 Wendel (as in note 12 supra), cols. 2005-6. 

182 épe pixpdv 71 tral€apev troAitikois év otiyxots 
Tis vooou trapnydopnua Kal Tijs uiKkpoyuyias, 
Tepl 6nuctov 8’ Eotwoav avOuTrotdktrwv oUTor 
ToUTo yap dve€étactov tol Td pépos pdvov (1-4). 

8 TO Snudbdes Toto Kal Kabqyakeunévow Emargsyoov ‘86 oe Extioa, potipve: & Iva oe yaAdow.’’ Cedrenos, 
Bonn ed. (1839), II, 643.11-13. 

‘ ie oy oe Upveov Tous Epwtas év duétpw wéetpw ouvétatte: ed. I. Hausherr, OC, 12 (1928), 50: 
chap. 37.12. 

#8 Métpov 8’ Guetpov ovSapds pétpov Atyw: eds. I. Bollig and P. de Lagarde (Gottingen, 1882), 19 
(Poem 34, TIpds tous dxaipws ot1yilovras, line 5). This whole poem is a play on the meaning of the word 
yétpov (meter, or measure in general). Mauropous is thus able tacitly to equate the decline of metrics 
with the decline of civilization as a whole. 
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There is no certain trace of the political verse before the tenth century.'*6 
Thus, in dealing with those who use it during that century, we must in some 
sense be examining pioneers. But the nature of their innovation is in doubt. 
Was one of them himself creator of that rhythmic pattern, or perhaps a learned 
adaptor who read a line of Aristophanes or Aeschylus and decided to revive in 
rhythmical terms a quantitative meter which had long ago died out ? Are these 
tenth-century writers followers of an earlier creator or adaptor whose work is 
now lost? Or are they innovators only in the use of pen and parchment, the 
first to write down lines of a meter which had existed orally before? In an 
attempt to answer these questions, our survey will include all tenth-century 
examples, although they will contribute little direct information as to why the 
meter was used. 

Although the hymn had been the most fertile area for Byzantine metrical 
experiment, it is difficult to cast Symeon the New Theologian in the role of 
innovator. I should assume that the creator of a meter would show some special 
sensitivity to that meter and to others. In fact, Symeon is very loose in his use 
of all three of the metrical forms he employs.1®’ His eight-syllable verse, which 
should have a “‘trochaic’’ accentuation, constantly slips into the “‘iambic’’ 
pattern appropriate to the first half of the political verse. The twelve-syllable 
verse is regular, by the canons established by Maas, at the verse-end and before 
the less common of the two possible caesuras. But at the more common caesura 
it is variable, following neither Maas’s rule nor any other. The fifteen-syllable 
political verses have numerous faults due to insertion and omission of syllables, 
especially where Symeon puts together two eight-syllables or two seven-syl- 
lables instead of the regular pattern of eight plus seven. More than one poem 
slips from one meter into another. The general impression left is of a man with- 
out metrical sophistication, who is allowing his inspired verses to fall from his 
lips in whatever shape they may. Even if his work were the earliest example of 
the political form, it would be difficult to claim that Symeon had invented it. 
He must surely have been using meters which were already common before he 
wrote. 

So strong is this impression that I find it difficult to credit Symeon even with 
increasing the length of poems in this verse. He uses it in thirty-nine hymns 
and for more than five thousand three hundred lines, of which nine hymns 
have more than two hundred consecutive political verses. This massive body 
of work dwarfs the ten or so other surviving tenth-century examples. The only 


188 The word ‘‘certain’’ is chosen to exclude three categories of evidence which must be regarded as 
uncertain: 1. The list of doubtful cases on pp. 170-71 infra. 2. Undated poems, particularly religious 
alphabets, for which a case may be made for earlier dating (p. 175 infra). 3. Digenis Akritas, which 
probably includes pre-tenth-century material. Though it is likely that this material survived in the 
same political verse form as the extant Digenis-Romance, the nature of this evidence will always 
prevent it from being used to extend the history of the verse. Good discussions and bibliographical 
summaries on relevant historical and textual points may now be found in A. Pertusi, ‘‘La poesia epica 
bizantina e la sua formazione,” in Atti del Convegno Internazionale sul tema: La Poesia Epica e la 
Sua Formazione, 1969, Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei (Rome, 1970), 481-549; L. Politis, ‘“‘L’épopée 
byzantine de Digenis Akritas. Problémes de la tradition du texte et des rapports avec les chansons 
akritiques,” 7bid., 551-81. 

187 See Koder’s edition of the Hymns (as in note 11 supra), 82-94. 
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other serious use of the political line in hymns comes in the ’E€attooteAdpia of 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos,#® which have four lines out of seven in this 
meter in each of eleven strophes. The longest passage of consecutive political 
verse is the penitential poem of Nikephoros Ouranos,”® Symeon’s contempo- 
rary. [his is an alphabet, with three lines for each letter, making seventy-two 
in all, held together by the rigid brace of the alphabetic construction. My sub- 
jective impression is that Symeon must have had much longer and less struc- 
tured models for his hymns. His choice of the political verse for lengthy poems 
suggests to me the existence of similar long poems before him, for there are 
precedents of long works in both the other meters which he employs. 

Two penitential alphabets seem to date from the tenth century, one under 
the name of Ouranos, as we have seen, and the other of Symeon Metaphras- 
tes.4° They come from a tradition of alphabetic poems in several different 
meters, perhaps originating in a poem of Gregory of Nazianzus."*! This tradition 
as a whole is hostile to innovation; there is nothing but the meter to separate 
these two poems from those which had gone before. In fact, as will be ex- 
plained, it is not even certain that these are the earliest penitential alphabets 
to use the political line. This seems to me a genre more likely to follow the 
metrical fashion than to lead it. 

The oldest surviving political verses are probably those found in the Book 
of Ceremonies. They can only be dated as earlier than the death of Constan- 
tine VII in 959, But when they are mentioned for the first time, only the first 
two of the four verses are quoted, followed by the words kai tT& Aoitrd, Kabas 4 
ouv1|Se1a éxei—and the rest, as the custom is. A song which was part of the usual 
ceremonial before 959, and is fully accepted by the conservative and knowl- 
edgeable Constantine Porphyrogennetos, is likely to have been composed be- 
fore 912, and thus to be the earliest surviving example of the meter. The song 
is a xopeuTiKov or dance-song welcoming the spring, to be sung at the ‘ItrroSpdu0v 
MoxeAAapixov, the “Hippodrome of the Butchers,” linked in the text of the 
Book of Ceremonies to the Roman Lupercalia.? It has been suggested that 
this Byzantine festival preserved more than the name of its pagan predecessor, 
for there were certain parallels in the ceremonial. The song falls clearly 
within another tradition, that of calendar poems for spring, which appears 


188 Eds. W. Christ and M. Paranikas, Anthologia Graeca Carminum Christianorum (Leipzig, 1871), 
110-12. 
189 Kd. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Bulavtive ’AvéAexta, BZ, 8 (1899), 66-70. 
140 PG, 114, cols. 132-33. 
141 PG, 37, cols. 908-10. See D. N. Anastasijewi¢, ‘‘Alphabete,’’ BZ, 16 (1907), 479-501. 
142 *[Se TO ap TO KAAOV TrdAIv ETravarTEAAEI 
pépov Uyiciav Kal yapdv Kal tiv eUnueplav 
(Bonn ed. [1829], 366.9-11). 
“[5€ TO Exp TO YAUKU TrdAIV ErraverTEAAcl, 
Xapav vyleiav kal Cw Kal thy evnpeplay, 
&vdpayobiav ék Qeot Ttois BaciAetior Poyalov 
Kal viknv SeoSmpntov Kat& Tév TroAcuiev 
(Lbtd., 367.19-21). 
143 [bid., 364.8. 
“4V. Grumel, ‘‘Le commencement et la fin de l’année des jeux a 1’Hippodrome de Constantinople,” 
EO, 35 (1936), 428-32. 
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from ancient times to the twentieth century. In spite of its lack of swallows, 
it is usually included among the yeAiSoviouata by modern Greek critics." The 
song would thus seem quite safe from the suspicion of metrical experiment; 
this traditional genre, the archaizing pressures of a pre-Christian festival, 
and the general conservatism of the whole court ceremonial combine to guar- 
antee its conventional nature. 

The remainder of tenth-century political verse is contained in a series of 
imperial laments. The earliest of these are three of a group of four poems pub- 
lished by I. Sevéenko from the margins of the Skylitzes Matritensis, poems 
which he dates convincingly to “before 913(?).’’46 Since they commemorate 
the death of Leo VI (912), they presumably were not written long before 913. 
Within the same genre, and dated still more securely to 931, are two of a 
group of three epitaphs on Christopher, eldest son of Romanos Lecapenos.14” 
Next comes the fourth poem from the Skylitzes manuscript, written in 959 
on the death of Constantine Porphyrogennetos, probably by Symeon Meta- 
phrastes. 

Several points may be made about these six poems. First, each is datable 
with some accuracy only because it must have been written at a time fairly 
close to the death which it laments.48 Second, at least one and probably all 
three of the poems for Leo VI were intended to be sung, for the first has a 
modal signature and an heirmos (also presumably part of a political verse, 
and older than 912!).° Third, only the two Christopher poems are completely 
in political verse; the others have refrains of seven or eight syllables at inter- 
vals. Fourth, like the spring song, they maintain the connection between the 
political verse and the court. Finally, these poems are remarkably conventional 
products. Sevéenko points out a number of parallels between them in a dis- 
cussion of attribution, setting them up as an objection to his dating of the 
poems. But a disturbing number of similar parallels may be found to later 
laments in fifteen-syllable verse from differing dates and social levels.4! Rather 


“40 E.g., N. G. Politis, AnuaSn Bulavtive dopata, Laographia, 3 (1912), 649-50; P. Koukoules, 
Bulavtivéiv Bios Kal TloAitiouds, I,ii (Athens, 1948), 10. See also S. Baud-Bovy, ‘‘Sur le yeASdviopa,””’ 
Byzantina-Metabyzantina, 1 (1946), 23-32, for the continuity from Athenaeus to Rhodes in the twen- 
tieth century. 

146 **Poems on the Deaths of Leo VI and Constantine VII in the Madrid Manuscript of Scylitzes,’’ 
DOP, 23-24 (1969-70), 222-25. 

147 L. Sternbach, ‘‘Appendix Christophorea,”’ Eos, 5 (1899), 7-21. 

48 Sevéenko’s arguments (op. cit.) begin with the common nature of all dirges, but then vary from 
poem to poem: the Leo VI poems show a favorable attitude to the Emperor Alexander, surprising if 
they were written after his fall from power; Christopher’s death would have ceased to have importance 
by the time of his father’s death in 944, if not earlier; the Constantine VII poem has exact knowledge 
of the birth dates of the imperial family, which would be unlikely if the writer were not a contem- 
porary. 

149 Sevéenko, op. cit., 201, 205-7, 227-28, carried a little further by J. Koder, ‘‘Der Fiinfzehnsilber 
am kaiserlichen Hof um das Jahr 900,” Byzantinoslavica, 33 (1972), 215-16. 

160 OD. cit., 223-24. 

61 Parallels have been collected here from a limited number of texts, and always from passages 
containing laments or descriptions of laments. References: Digenes Akrites, ed. E. Trapp (Vienna, 
1971) (cited infra as Digenis, with MS or version symbol and line); Belthandros and Chrysantza and 
Imberios and Margarona, ed. Kriaras (as in note 96 supra), 87-130, 199-249; poems on the death of 
Michael Palaeologos, ed. D. J. Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1959), 382-83 (cited infra as Michael); another imperial lament, ed. E. Miller in Manuelis 
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than using them to attempt attribution, it might be better, as Sevéenko him- 
self proposes, to account for them, “‘by the identity of subject matter and of 
the stylistic canon, and by the requirements of the genre, which will not have 
changed much within a half-century.’’”* Even the preliminary evidence col- 
lected here is enough to support a suggestion that the poems belonged to a 
tradition which preserved its clichés for many centuries. This is poor soil for 
metrical experiment. A world-wide corpus of poetry written on the deaths of 
monarchs and their children would contain few experiments, metrical or 
otherwise. These six poems would surely not be among them. 

Since texts in which political verse has certainly been identified give no 
clues to the existence of a creator of the meter, we must go back beyond the 
tenth century to examine earlier suggested cases. This list will recapitulate, 
and in some cases supplement, that given by Koder in his brief survey of the 
verse and its origins.¥ 

First, there is an attempt by S. P. Kyriakides to find another group of polit- 
ical verses in a wedding song of the Book of Ceremonies.%* J. B. Bury tried to 
arrange the words of Symeon Magister’s description of the altercation between 


Philae Carmina, II (Paris, 1857), 378-79 (cited infra as Philes). Sevéenko’s poems are cited infra by 
Roman numeral and line number, and Sternbach’s ‘‘Christophorea”’ as Chr. 

I.1: Adte por 8pryvous &5ovT1 petoo 1hyds Soxpuev; cf. Philes, 1: tis pot Saveices SdKoua kal oTevary Lous 
Kal Gory vous 

1.5: tl por otuyvélets fAte, th Copepdv dvioyets; 1.8: th pot, ceAtvn, Zoikas vucri peAavoopévn; 1.11: ti por 
kal 1déAos &vaotpos ard vepddv omiAdbos; IV.18: “HAte, tas &ktivds cou Kptwov ék Tijs tugpas; cf. Michael, 
10-11: “Hate, kpUyov cou Td odds Kal ovoTEIAov axtivas: / vepéAan, ouyKaAUWare TO TAcTOs TO TOU TrdéAOU; 
Digenis, G, VIII, 216-18: & Fie, LCopwOnti, KoUyou gou Tas dxtivas, / ceAhvn, HEAAVOONTI, UNKETI SaSouyt- 
ons, / at tév d&otépwv Gtracai oPéoOnte ppuKTwplat. 

IT.35: 1d pds té&v dpbarpdv pou; IV.41: ods ta&v guddv dppcrov; cf. Digenis, G, VII, 128 (= Z, 
3970): TroG SE TO Eds THv SpOaApdv; G, VIII, 69: kal p&s tadv dpbaAydv you; Z, 4118: pds Tdv édv 
Ounctov; Imbertos, 191: Yié pou, pds tHSv dupatidy. 

IIT.33: tov ouptrad# Kal fouyov KAauoate Kal of Aifo1; cf. Digenis, G, VII, 148 (= Z, 3988) : tetroinkev, 
as A€yetai, Kal Tous Alfous bpnvijca; Z, 4426-27: ds Kal T& SévEpa por Soxei, SuoU 5 Kal of Al6o1, / Kal 
&travta Tk goTret& KAAUOAobal ow éxelvors. 

IV.5: Bouvol kal don KAauoore ovv tiv tov SeorrétHv; Chr., III, 19-20: “Opn, Bouvol kal pkpayyes, 
Pr Eate Gpnvedias; Belthandros, 129: “Opn kal kéytroi Kal Bouvdé, AayKédia Kal vero, / Kade vv cuvOpnv}- 
OOTE .... 

IV.22: val, otévale t&oa xtiois; Chy., III.1: “Atraca xtijois tévénoov; cf. Digenis, G, VIII, 215: 
Borynoov, Tas 6 Kdopos; Michael, 12: kal tr&oa Kriots TrévOnoov. 

IV.24: i800 yap oxfitrtpa Spdvor te T&poV OF SUCwTrOUCIV; Michael, 7, 9: 16 otkoos, Td S1dS5qua, ovv 
GAoupyldi Eipos / ... Kal 1rpds Tov Tdqov Epanev. 

IV.26: tov TdAeis Eagicavta piKpds Tras KpUTrTE Alfos; cf. Digenis, G, VIII, 264: ... &pticos 58 U1rd 
wiKpoU KaTaKpaTeital Tdqov. 

There are other such parallels and numerous less striking verbal clichés in these passages and in 
other similar laments. More examples have been collected by V. Tiftixoglu, ‘‘Digenes, das ‘Sophro- 
syne’-Gedicht des Meliteniotes und der byzantinische Fiinfzehnsilber,’”’ BZ, 67 (1974), 56-57. 

Sevéenko notes parallels between poems from the same century, which seem to share the same 
function and sociological level. The parallels collected here are less numerous, but they span a wide 
temporal and sociological range; furthermore, they are usually from laments over the loss of a loved 
one rather than for the death of a monarch, which gives them greater weight. It seems to me that 
Sevéenko is raising an unnecessary objection to his own argument, indicating the pervasive existence 
of clichés in a tradition rather than the common authorship of the poems. His dating stands. The 
existence of the tradition will be discussed later. 

2 Op. cit., 225. On this genre, see M. Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 
1974), whose case for continuity between the classical and modern periods might be strengthened by 
consideration of these texts. 

168 ‘Der Fiinfzehnsilber.’’ 

4 ToprAiov Snuddes Bulavtivov Goua, AT PHOS, 11 (1951), 179-83. 
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Theophilus and Cassia at the Emperor’s bride-show to form two political lines, 
one for each of the protagonists.™* Krumbacher found a few political lines in 
the proverbs which are frequent in the pages of John Klimax and John 
Moschos.”* Krumbacher and others have also pointed to the satirical song, 
apparently a political verse in trochaic rhythm, sung against the Emperor 
Mauricius.!*’ M. Paranikas stressed the claims of religious poetry to have pro- 
duced the earliest political verses.%8 The first line of each strophe of Romanos’ 
kontakion ti ToAiMaig tév evév...45® is a perfect political verse, while the 
second and third lines produce two slight variations on the regular form. There 
are also the Tpotrépia tis Metavoias,46° part of the Sunday morning office of the 
Triodion, of indeterminate but probably early date, composed completely in 
political verse. D. 5S. Robertson found a surprisingly strong case for recon- 
structing a political line in Procopios’ Secret History, at a point where Theodora 
ridicules an elderly patrician.1*! N. G. Politis thought that the earliest political 
line was a single unit of the “Axta Kadorogiov, an acclamation of Justinian’s 
reign preserved in Theophanes.!® Finally, one must mention a number of single 
trochaic tetrameters preserved by Plutarch, most of them comments, satirical 
or otherwise, on Roman generals.1 Though the pattern of their stress-accents 
resembles that of the political line, none is in fact a perfect example. 

In none of these cases is the identification of the political line certain. Some- 
times doubt arises from the number of changes needed in the text, sometimes 
from the possibilities for pure coincidence in a form like the kontakion which 
combines many different metrical patterns. Even if some or all of these verses 
were authentic political lines, they would provide no knowledge of an act of 
original creation. They do, however, suggest two possible lines of descent for 
the innovation—the hymn, and the satirical song and acclamation. Both these 
suggestions unfortunately raise more problems than they solve. The kontakion 
and the kanon are fundamentally different from the political verse in that they 
respond by strophes and not by lines. Most surviving satirical songs and accla- 
mations, though they fall into short blocks which suggest a rhythmic base, 
show no regular pattern either of lines or of strophes. Both forms, while they 
may include the occasional political line, seem unlikely to have fostered the 


A History of the Eastern Roman Empire (A.D. 802-867) (London, 1912), 81-82, especially 82 
note 2 and his previous work on the subject there listed. For further comment see I. Rochow, Studien 
zu dey Person, den Werken und dem Nachleben der Dichterin Kassia, Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten, 
38 (Berlin, 1967), 5-19, and Sevéenko, op. cit., 226 note 89. 

6 Mittelgriechische Sprichwérter (as in note 7 supra), 225-35, severely criticized by S. G. Mercati, 
*“Pretesi Versi Politici in Giovanni Climaco e Giovanni Mosco,”’ BZ, 33 (1933), 32; less hostile criti- 
cism by Koder, ‘‘Der Fiinfzehnsilber,’’ 216 note 14. 

167 See pp. 187-89 and note 242 injra. 

*° Tlep to ToAitiKoU otlyou tév Bulovtivev, TRAIK, 2 (1897), 185-90. 

169 Eds. P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis (Oxford, 1963), 34-41. See Paranikas, op. cit., 187-89. 

160 Paranikas, op. cit., 189. 

161 «*Procopius, Hist. Arc. xv. 25-35,” CR, 57 (1943), 8-9. 

12 Anuodn Bulavtive d&opata (as in note 145 supra), 637 note 1. On this text, see now P. Karlin- 
Hayter, ‘‘Les *Axta 51a KaAorrédiov,”’ Byzantion, 43 (1973), 84-107, and her forthcoming article (in 
Festschrift Marcel Richard) on the original form of the *Axta. 

*68 Henrichsen, op. cit. (as in note 7 supra), 46. The lines are found in the following Lives of Plutarch: 
Sulla, 2; Pompey, 27; Cato Minor, 73; and perhaps even Demosthenes, 20. 
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development of whole poems in political verse, with their monotonous repeti- 
tion of the same fifteen-syllable shape. Without further evidence, one must 
attribute isolated political lines appearing in these forms to coincidence, or 
perhaps to the competing pressure of other political-verse poems in another 
tradition for which no direct evidence has survived. 

The lack of an innovator, both at the beginning of the history of the meter 
and in its apparent prehistory, is not an issue to be treated lightly. Maas, un- 
questionably the greatest exponent of Byzantine metrical studies, sums up the 
situation in these words: “The centuries after Justinian were a period of utter 
decline for Byzantine metric. The only important event is the introduction of 
the so-called ‘political metre’. ..from the acclamations into literature.’ This 
statement does an injustice to the later developments in hymnography, but it 
is not an absurd exaggeration, either of the conservatism of Byzantine poetry 
or of the importance of the single exception. In seven or eight centuries of 
general decadence there appeared apparently only one striking experiment, 
which succeeded so magnificently that it produced a popular form still alive 
today. Yet this study has found no trace of a poet who made the innovation, 
nor of a date or place at which he made it. This conclusion makes me distrust 
any proposed model for the origin of this verse which demands an act of crea- 
tion. 

There has been much discussion as to whether the genesis of the political 
verse was at a popular or a learned level in Byzantine literature and society. 
The studies which are most generally accepted, those of S. P. Kyriakides and 
of 5. Baud-Bovy,!® tend toward a popular origin. They have now been ren- 
dered rather obsolete by the publication of much new tenth-century material, 
and by the mapping of developments in the early surviving verse which give 
clues to its likely pre-literary form. Rather than attempting a detailed exposi- 
tion and criticism of their theories, this paper will set out an alternative thesis, 
and leave comparisons to the reader. 


The two most recent comments are those of L. Politis and Koder,!® both of 
whom stress that the arguments which they have published so far are merely 
foretastes of more detailed studies to be presented later. Politis has abandoned 
an earlier hope that the genesis was popular. “Je ne crois plus a l’origine popu- 
laire du vers.’’167 Koder agrees, with extreme caution.168 Politis wishes, for 
metrical reasons which will be discussed later, to propose the thesis that the 
political line is a composite verse, made up of an eight-syllable line with the 


164 Greek Metre (as in note 3 supra), 18. 

5 Kyriakides, T& traiSia to SexarrevtaouAAdBou, in ‘HyepoAdytov tis MeyéAns ‘EAA&Sos (Athens, 
1923), 417-33, and idem, ‘H yéveors tot Siotlyou Kal 4 d&pyxt) Tis loouetplas, Laographia, Mapkptnpa, 4 
(1947). Baud-Bovy, La chanson populaire grecque du Dodécanése (Paris, 1935), 39-122 (see also H. Gré- 
goire’s review in Byzantion, 12 [1937], 650-58, especially 653-55, in which he briefly broaches the idea 
that forms the basis for the second half of this paper), and idem, ‘‘Sur la strophe de la chanson ‘cleft- 
ique’,”’ AI PHOS, 10 (1950), 53-78. 

166 Politis, ‘‘L’épopée’’ (as in note 136 supra), 560-63; Koder, ‘‘Der Fiinfzehnsilber.”’ 

167 ““*T’épopée,”’ 562. 

168 ‘‘Der Fiinfzehnsilber,’”’ 219. 
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addition of the seven-syllable unit which ends most Byzantine twelve-syllables. 
The act of combination, he seems to suggest, was made by a learned Byzantine 
writer at some time before the date of the earliest surviving political verse. It is 
dangerous, as well as unfair, to express an opinion on a proposal which has been 
only half explained, and I may be forced to change my mind when I see Profes- 
sor Politis’ full arguments. But I must confess that I will find it difficult to 
accept this model of metrical innovation without clear demonstration of the 
identity of the innovator and some trace of the poems in which the innovation 
was made. A unique moment of post-Justinianic metrical creativity demands 
an unusual degree of supporting evidence. 

This study will propose a different solution to the problem of origins. The 
argument will begin with two discussions aimed at the establishment of criteria 
by which to judge a proposed solution. The first is a brief reexamination of the 
material presented above, including undated items which could not be used in 
a historical survey, and redirecting attention from works which are explicit 
about their authors’ purposes to examine others which are significant only in 
numbers. In this way I hope to suggest areas of Byzantine society through 
which the meter was transmitted. The other criteria will be metrical. By 
examining the studies of Koder and Politis on the visible development of the 
meter from its first appearance until the end of Byzantium, it is possible to 
attempt backward projections to a hypothetical earlier form. These two criteria 
must form a major part of the evidence against which any solution for this 
problem must be tested. 

When one attempts to arrange the surviving corpus of political verse by 
genre rather than in a chronological framework, the perspectives change a 
little. The long works by men like Tzetzes and Psellos lose their prominence, 
which results from the prestige of their authors and the direct insights which 
they give into motives for the use of the verse. The remaining poems cluster 
around four poles of attraction. On closer examination, I think, these reduce 
themselves to two, the same tension noted before between high social level 
and low literary status. 

The first pole of attraction is the least obvious, but that which has been 
most discussed in this paper so far. There is good evidence, at least from the 
time of Tzetzes onward, that vernacular political verse existed at an oral level 
in the Byzantine world, and had an influence on the more formal work which 
has survived. Quotations cited above from the Dioptra suggest that this situa- 
tion already existed at the end of the eleventh century. There are earlier indi- 
cations to the same effect from the beginning of that century in the work of 
Symeon the New Theologian. In view of the lack of an act of creation to mark 
the beginning of the verse, it seems to me a tenable, if unprovable, point of 
view that vernacular examples of this verse could have been heard before the 
writing of any of the surviving texts. The first nexus of poems is thus com- 
posed of those influenced by the vernacular. 

The second pole is concerned with education. Most of the works discussed 
in the chronological survey have some educational purpose. Some, like Psellos’ 
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didactic poems to imperial pupils, are directly concerned with the imparting 
of information in the teacher-student relationship. But there exists a particu- 
lar class of educational poem in which all literary considerations are sacrificed 
to a determination to impart information in an easily assimilable form. The 
result is a verse text which would seem more appropriate in the form of lecture 
notes, a table, or a list. These remarks would apply, for example, to Psellos’ 
elementary grammar, and to Tzetzes’ Tlepi yétpwv. It would be pointless to 
attempt a complete list, since there can be few verse genres where the worth- 
lessness of the material is so effectively combined with inaccessibility and 
difficulty of attribution. One can easily find, however, an anonymous grammar 
and a schedographical lexicon published by Boissonade,!® and a collection of 
other lexica assembled by E. Miller.1”° 

The verse form here seems absurdly unsuitable for the material. There are, 
I think, two clear reasons for its use. The first has been mentioned before: any 
teacher has to maintain the impression of his own competence by the educa- 
tional standards of his society. But if those standards include the use of a high 
style, with many difficult words and obscure forms, there is a danger that his 
lessons may only be intelligible to the fully educated. The political line pro- 
vides an escape from the impasse. By using a genre without classical models, 
a teacher may with impunity select simple vocabulary and structure appro- 
priate to his half-educated pupils. 

The other reason is explained most clearly in the introduction to the schedo- 
graphical lexicon: 


I shall not write down the words simply, without verses, but I will 
give their orthographies clearly and harmoniously. I shall make up each 
verse of fifteen syllables, so that we may learn them by heart as comfort- 
ably as possible.t74 


The orthographical information scattered among the glosses in this lexicon is 
explained verbally, without reliance on the written word. The same comment 
applies even to one of Miller’s lexica which is concerned with the orthography 
of rough and smooth breathings.!” It seems quite clear that pupils were ex- 
pected to learn these hundreds of lines by heart, and to mutter them through 
until they reached the information which they were seeking. 

Yet pleasure was supposed to enter somehow even into this most mechanical 
of teaching methods. The anonymous author of the grammar published by 
Boissonade can speak of “mixing seriousness with play, in political verses.’’!78 
I should like to suggest that the constant use of tatyviov and toryviedns—play 


169 Grammar: Anecdota Graeca (see note 117 supra), II, 340-93; Lexicon: ibid., IV, 366-412. 
170 *“Lexiques grecs inédits,’’ Annuaire de l’Association pour l’encouragement des études grecs en 
France, 8 (1874), 222-84, and idem, with M. A. Pappadopoulos, ibid., 10 (1876), 121-36. 
171 OU piv Se ypa&youev arAdis Tas AéEeis Sixa otiyev’ 
GAA Kal évappoviov capds dpSoypagricw, 
eis Sexatrevte OUAAGBds TOV oTiyov trepiTrAgEo, 
Strws &tTrooTNGilopev cos evapdds TH pUoe (19-22). 
172 Op. cit., Annuaire de l’ Association, 8, pp. 225-37, and 10, pp. 122-24. 
t18 otrovdty tra1yvied Kepavvus, TroAITiKois év otixois (11). 
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and playful—in connection with political verse is a clue to the nature of the 
oral vernacular verse whose existence I have postulated.!’4 Whatever its other 
characteristics, it must have been in part a literature of entertainment. The 
existence of this vernacular verse is confirmed, in my opinion, by the choice of 
this meter for works to be learned by heart. Mnemonics are plainly more 
effective if expressed in a simple, familiar rhythm. There is an obvious connec- 
tion between memory and oral literature; what could be more likely to stimu- 
late the memories of young pupils than the meter usually employed for oral 
entertainment ?1% 

The third class of verse produced in this meter is the religious. The most 
striking examples are the hymns of Symeon the New Theologian, the Dzodira, 
the Tpotrapia tis Metavoias in the liturgy of the Triodion, and the didactic verse 
on religious themes written by Psellos. But here, too, there are a number of 
poems in a narrowly defined and possibly functional tradition which may be 
at the heart of the religious use of the meter. Two tenth-century penitential 
alphabets have been discussed above. Anastasijewi¢ publishes six others in 
political verse, none of them securely dated.!”6 One is attributed to Athanasios 
the Great; another to Leo VI; others to Niketas the Metropolitan of Klaudio- 
polis, Makarios Kalorites, and Kyriakos Magister. While the attribution to 
Athanasios must be false, Krumbacher is certainly rash in denying authorship 
to Leo VI, for whose death the earliest dated political verses were written.!”" 
It is difficult to rule out even the only known Niketas of Klaudiopolis, whose 
name is recorded at the Council of 787.178 The major argument used against 
these attributions is a simple assertion that this verse was not in use until 
later. These alphabets, like the imperial laments published by Sevéenko, are 
full of clichés of phrase and idea. Anastasijewic attempts to use these clichés to 
establish a chronological order among the poems, assuming that the parallels 
are the result of direct influence between the surviving texts.179 Again, it is 
more credible to see at work the pressures of a traditional genre, operating too 
subtly and involving too many lost texts to permit reconstruction. I should 
like to suggest to those who are expert in matters of liturgy and penance that 
these alphabets may have had a practical role in which memorization played 
a part. 

Around this tightly-knit group of alphabets revolves a looser genre of poems 
with a similar penitential theme, often in the form of a dialogue between the 
soul and the body. The Dioptra is the best example, but a considerable list of 
others is given by Anastasijewi¢.18 Perhaps its most surprising item is a group 
of three poems attributed to Planudes. One may speculate on the reasons 


“* As well as the passage just quoted, there are Tzetzes, Theogony, 499, 722, and Odyssey Allegories, 
Prooemion, 40; Ptochoprodromos, I, 10-11; Niketas of Serrai (as in note 130 supra), 1; Psellos, 
Tlepi “Prytopixijs, 703.30. 

“® For the only likely competitor, church music, see note 66 supra. 

176 *‘Alphabete”’ (as in note 141 supra). 

177 Tbid., 489; pointed out by Sevéenko, op. cif. (as in note 146 supra), 227 note 93. 

178 Anastasijewi¢, op. cit., 482. 

179 Toid., 482-83, 484, 485. 

180 Ibid., 479-82. 
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which impelled him to overcome the repugnance for the meter which he shows 
in the Dialogue on Grammar. He may have aimed these poems at a less edu- 
cated audience than he expected for his work in a higher style, and hoped that 
they would be learned by heart. | would prefer to think that he would have 
felt a twinge of hypocrisy if, as a monk, he had expressed penitence for his sins 
in polished hexameters. There is a satirical remark in the Ptochoprodromic 
corpus about those who assume that simple language and political verse are a 
guarantee of sincerity,/®! but sincerity must have been more difficult to convey 
in an accurate classical meter. 

These, then, are three of the four poles by which political verse poems seem 
to be attracted—the vernacular, the educational, and the religious. I would 
suggest that the latter two are merely developments of the former. Educational 
and religious poems were written in this meter because it was a good means of 
communication to the half-educated, a way of stimulating the memory, and 
a medium which gave an impression of sincerity. All these characteristics are 
the result, I would say, of its status as the meter of vernacular poetry at an 
oral level. 

The fourth pole is quite different. To read the inventory of the Mangana- 
codex Marcianus Graecus XI 22, as given by Papadimitriu,! is to enter a 
world very far removed from vernacular oral poetry. Prodromos, or who- 
ever was the author of the works in that manuscript, is a court poet, writ- 
ing for the court about subjects of interest to the court. The occasions for 
the poems are landmarks in the history of the empire or in the lives of the 
imperial family. Sometimes the poet includes his own special interests by 
making a petition or expressing thanks on behalf of the monastic community 
of the Mangana;!®8 but the poems are almost all addressed to the emperor or 
to a member of his family. The sentiments expressed are as traditional and as 
mindless in their adulation as are the religious alphabets in their expressions of 
penitence. The meter is almost invariably the political verse. A similar type, 
perhaps even more artificial and restricted, may be found in the poetry of 
Manuel Philes, written nearly two centuries later.4** Most of his poems are in 
iambics, but there are a few scattered pieces of political verse, not, as might be 
expected, addressed to those of lower social status than the iambics. With one 
or two exceptions, the emperor himself is either the addressee or the subject of 
poems in the political verse. As we have seen before from the commissions of 
imperial ladies, and from the words of Ptochoprodromos, there seems to be a 
definite link between the political line and the imperial house. 

I should like to divide these court poems into two groups. The first is a 
functional core, which I believe to have been traditionally associated with and 


181 See notes 72 and 85 supra. 

182 “CQ TIpdSpopos (as in note 71 supra), 104-12. 

188 The poems referring to the Mangana &SeAg&trov have now been edited by S. Bernardinello, 
De Manganis (Padua, 1972). 

184 Ed. Miller (as in note 151 supra), especially I, 294-306, 379-80, 419-30, 451-52, 457-60; IT, 
375-79, 393-97; ed. A. E. Martini, Atti della R. Accademia di Archeologia, Letteve e Belle Arti di Napoli, 
20 (Suppl.) (1900), esp. 18-19, 110-14. 
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expressed in the political line. The second group is much larger in number, 
attracted into the same meter by a similarity of subject-matter, though not 
sharing the same function. The first group are adulatory hymns to the emperor 
and his family, to be sung on behalf of the 8f\yoi!® of the Hippodrome in the 
court ceremonial. The clearest surviving examples date from the twelfth cen- 
tury, but, as I shall show, earlier extant texts shared this ceremonial purpose. 
From this functional origin, I would suggest, it became customary to express in 
political verse almost anything addressed to a member of the imperial family. 

The best-known group of songs written for the demes is made up of two 
tripartite songs, one for Christmas and the other for Epiphany. Both are 
addressed to John II Comnenos. They were published twice as poems of 
Theodore Prodromos,1** then independently as anonymous hymns by poets of 
the demes.'8’ Their connection with the Hippodrome is made by the last two 
words of their superscriptions, tois Siyois. It is confirmed by the impersonal 
tone which excludes the begging found in many other poems of the Prodromic 
corpus. The same words Tois 5iuois are added also to the titles of the third, 
fourth, tenth, and eleventh poems of the group published by Mai. The third 
and fourth are paeans for the demes at imperial weddings, the tenth was 
written for a triumphal procession of John Comnenos, and the eleventh is a 
request, in the person of the city, that the Emperor should seat himself in his 
triumphal chariot. One suspects that the first of Mai’s poems was also Tois 51\yo1s: 
the text describes the gathering of the whole city in the Hippodrome, and asks 
the Emperor to “‘shine kindly upon the 8fjuo1 with a gentle spirit.’’!88 The poem 
was composed for the crowning of Alexios, John’s eldest son. The only other 
Prodromic poem I know with the heading tois Sijyois is addressed to John 
Comnenos himself as he was starting the races.189 

A second group of later poems was collected by A. Heisenberg for his work 
on the tpdkxuyis.19° He begins with three late poems of the Prodromic corpus, 
written for performance at imperial weddings,!*! continues by publishing five 


18 On Sfyo1, I was able to profit from A.Cameron’s iconoclastic article, ‘‘Demes and Factions,” 
BZ, 67 (1974), 74-91, but not his subsequent book, ‘‘Circus Factions,”’ which must include a more 
positive side of his thinking. In spite of his objections to the word, I can find no term less confusing 
than ‘‘deme’”’ to describe the groups prominent in the Book of Ceremonies and, I believe, in the 
Hippodrome ceremonial of the Comnenian period. Cameron shows that in early texts Sfjyos and S7yo1 
are apparently interchangeable, and may both mean “‘people,’’ even in the context of the Hippodrome, 
where one would expect the technical meaning ‘‘deme or faction.’’ But all his Hippodrome examples 
are several centuries earlier than Constantine Porphyrogennetos. In this paper it will be assumed 
that S701 and its cognates, applied in the twelfth century to the same Hippodrome ceremonies as are 
ascribed to the demes in the Book of Ceremonies, refer to the technical, not the general, meaning. 
Any extension of this principle in date or area will be carefully supported. 

186 Kid. A. Mai, Nova patrum bibliothecae, VI (Rome, 1853), 399-413; PG, 133, cols. 1339-92; in both 
cases, poems 12-14, 16-18. 

187 S, Lampros, Néos ‘EAA., 2 (1905), 385-95. 

188 Adutrete Styors evuevés drrd wuyiis troaeias (I, 10). 

189 Ed. C. Walz, Analecta Byzantina (Inaug. Diss., Leipzig, 1910), 40. 

190 **Aus der Geschichte und Literatur der Palaiologenzeit,’’ most conveniently available in his 
collected Quellen und Studien zur spdtbyzantinischen Geschichte (London, 1973), 82-132. 

191 Ed. C. Neumann, Griechische Geschichtschreiber und Geschichtsquellen im zwélften Jahrhundert 
(Leipzig, 1888); C. Castellani, Epitalamio di Teodoro Pyodromo per le nozze di Teodora Comnena e 
Giovanni Contostefano (Venice, 1888); and idem, Epitalamio di Teodoro Prodromo per le nozze di 
Giovanni Comneno e...Taronita (Venice, 1890). 
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poems with a similar function written by Nicholas Irenikos during the Nicene 
Empire, and ends with a discussion of twenty similar poems of Manuel Holo- 
bolos,4 written after the recapture of Constantinople. He also mentions a 
description of an imperial wedding in unexpected vernacular language, dedi- 
cated to an Augusta. This has suffered unmerited obscurity, because it was 
originally published as an adjunct to a discussion of the illustrations in the 
manuscript.1%? All of the poems collected by Heisenberg are in political verse, 
and are ex post facto evidence for the connection of the political verse with the 
demes, since he claims that they were written for the ceremony which re- 
placed that in which the demes had played a part. But they show that the 
ceremonial functions earlier performed by the demes continued to be carried 
out in political verse. 

The publications of Mai and Heisenberg proved to be of particular value to 
historians of imperial ceremonial and its terminology, especially Treitinger 
and Kantorowicz.1™ These twelfth- to fourteenth-century texts show in full 
vigor several of the formal and verbal clichés of Hellenistic and Roman mon- 
archical power, particularly the incessant image of the arrival of the emperor 
as the rising of the sun. They act as a bridge in the evidence for imperial cere- 
monial between Constantine Porphyrogennetos and Pseudo-Kodinos. But 
these are not the only political verses so used during this period. The Pro- 
dromic corpus will provide many more, though selection must be made with 
care. Many likely poems must be rejected as containing too much personal 
intervention by the author to have been part of public ceremonies, at least in 
the form in which they have survived. I will make no attempt at a selection 
here. From other sources one may add the following probable cases: 

1) An alphabet addressed to Alexios I Comnenos by Stephanos Physo- 
palamites, which has the sun image in its first line and a wish for the Emperor’s 
long life in its last.1*° 

2) A wedding song composed by Niketas Choniates for the wedding of 
Isaac II Angelos with Margaret, daughter of Bela III of Hungary (1186).1% 
The ascription includes the words émi tais &vapwviceci tév Shywov—for the 
acclamations of the demes. 

3) Another wedding song for John Asen II of Bulgaria and his Byzantine 
bride.!®” The poem is accompanied by a letter, in which the author begs pardon 
for his presumption, but plainly expects some kind of reward for his composi- 
tion. It seems that the ceremonial and its appropriate verse were adopted by 
at least one independent ruler under Byzantine cultural influence. 


192 Fd. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, V (Paris, 1833), 159-82, and M. Treu, ‘‘Manuel Holobolos,”’ 
BZ, 5 (1896), 546-47. 

193 J. Strzygowski and S. Lampros, ‘‘Das Epithalamion des Paléologen Andronikos II,’’ BZ, 10 
(1901), 546-67. 

194 O. Treitinger, Die Ostrémische Kaiser- und Reichsidee (Darmstadt, 1956); E. H. Kantorowicz, 
e.g., “Ortens Augusti—Lever du Roi,’’ DOP, 17 (1963), 117-77. 

198 Kd. Walz (as in note 189 supra), 52-55. 

16 Ed. J.-L. van Dieten, Nicetae Choniatae Ovationes et Epistulae, CFHB, 3 (Berlin-New York, 
1972), 44-46. See also his Niketas Choniates, Evlduterungen zu den Reden und Briefen nebst einer Bio- 
graphie, Supplementa Byzantina, 2 (Berlin-New York, 1971), 92-95. 

107 Ed. I. Dujéev, ‘“‘Prinosi Kum Istorijata ne Ivan Asienija II,’’ SPBAN, 66 (1943), 163-64. 
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4) Three brief poems on the death of Michael Palaeologos, probably 
Michael VIII but possibly Michael [X, published from the Triklinian manu- 
script of Hesiod into which they have been bound.1% 

5) One poem of Manuel Philes for Christmas and Epiphany;}® three 
others written on the deaths of emperors, found consecutively in a Paris manu- 
script and published as appendices to Miller’s edition of Philes.2°° The first of 
the three is ascribed to Philes, and was written for the death of an Emperor 
Andronikos. 

But perhaps the most significant additions to be made to the list of ceremo- 
nial poetry in the political verse are to be found in a Venetian codex published 
by Lampros.” Once again, in a long manuscript, the only political verses are 
addressed to the emperor and his family: 


fol. 347 (pp. 36-37): *Avettiypapa SnpoTiKd els aToKp&Topa. 

fol. 36” (pp. 45-47): Eis T6 Bétrticya tis Toppupoyevvijtou Kupas “Avuyns yeyovds 
KATX TO Kylov veya ZaBBaTov. 

fol. 39° (pp. 57-59): ’Avettiypaga Snpotik& els MavoutA tov Kopvnvov émi ti 
Xplotou avaoTaoE!. 

fol. 119° (pp. 161-63): Anuotixé d&vettiypaga eis MavounA Kopvnvov. 

fol. 180" (p. 174): *Avettiypaga eis thy otéyiv Mavout\A Tou Kouvnvou. 

fol. 193” (pp. 187-89): Anuotixc& él TH TpoeAeUoe: TOU PaclAgws. 


Each of these six blocks of material appears to be a single unit, although all 
but one are published with strophic divisions. All but the first contain the 
name Manuel, and may be dated provisionally toward the beginning of his 
reign. Greater precision is possible in some cases, but needs too much discus- 
sion to be attempted here. 

The most important fact about these poems for present purposes is the word 
Snyotixds which appears in four of the six titles. This adjective, here used 
aS a noun, is as ambiguous as its root, Sfjuos. It can refer to 8Sf\pos as the 
whole people, or in the special sense of deme of the Hippodrome. In view of the 
phrase tois St\uois reported above, the functional similarity of these poems with 
ceremonial Hippodrome verse, and the difficulty of applying to them the 
adjectives “‘popular’’ or “‘vernacular,’ I feel certain that the writer of these 
titles was marking a connection with the demes. 

This use of 5nuotixdés, together with a sentence of Eustathios translated at the 
beginning of this paper, indicates that the use of this verse in the Hippodrome 
was perhaps its most conspicuous characteristic in the mid-twelfth century. 
Eustathios claimed that the verses called “‘political’’ in his day had only just 
received that name. The rest of his sentence is opaque, since it makes a formal 
contrast between the trochaic scansion of the verse in the past and its name at 


198 Hd. Geanakoplos (as in note 151 supra), 382-83. 
199 Ed. Miller (as in note 151 supra), I, 379-80. 

200 Tbid., II, 375-79. 

201 Marcianus 524, Néos ‘EAA., 8 (1911), 3-59, 123-92. 
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the time of writing—a contrast in which I can see no sense.?° The anacoluthon 
may not be solved by finding something in the sentence which may meaning- 
fully be contrasted with trochaic scansion. If a contrast is to be made, it must 
be between Snuotixés as an old name of the verse, and troAitixés, the new name. 
Even without the framework of contrast, Eustathios is saying that verses 
described as SquoTixoi have just been named, or renamed, troAitixoi. These terms 
are rather close in significance. I suggest that the best way to make sense is to 
accept an analogy with the Venetian manuscript, to take 5nuotikdés as referring 
to the demes, as against troAitiKdés, city or everyday verse. 

Moreover, it is possible to hang the change of name on a historical peg. 
The use of Blachernae as the imperial residence, which increased throughout 
the twelfth century, must have sapped the vitality of the Hippodrome cere- 
monies, which were closely linked to the Great Palace. The crisis was probably 
reached at about the date when Eustathios was writing, late in the reign of 
Manuel. To this period Heisenberg dates the introduction of the tpdxuyis, the 
most significant of Palaeologan imperial ceremonies, obviously designed to 
replace imperial appearances in the Hippodrome.” I know of no evidence that 
the demes survived to take part in the mpdxuyis. Is not Eustathios saying, there- 
fore, that since the decline of the demes their “‘demotic’”’ verse had acquired a 
name with wider connotations? This, I suggest, is much the most likely inter- 
pretation. But whatever his meaning, the connection of this verse with Hippo- 
drome, demes, and emperor is secure. 

It will be remembered that Tzetzes began his Iliad Allegories with a long 
address to Manuel’s wife Irene as the moon, the mirror image to that of the 
emperor as the sun which is the most frequent cliché in this ceremonial poetry.?% 
I hope that the reasons for his using this metaphor at the beginning of his 
work are now quite obvious, and also the motives of his imperial patronesses 
who imposed on him the use of the political verse. In the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and early fourteenth centuries it was regarded as the most appropriate medium 
for court poetry addressed to the emperor’s family, because of its use, during 
the mid-twelfth century at least, as the verse of the demes in the court cere- 
monial. But what of its earlier history in that role? 

During the eleventh century, the only pieces of evidence I know are the 
poems of Psellos and the insult of Michael Kerularios. Psellos may have chosen 
the meter for his educational poems as much for its appropriateness to his 
imperial pupils as for its usefulness in memorization. Kerularios may have felt 
a special bite in his vulgar line addressed to Isaac Comnenos because the meter 


202 kal SnAota1 ToUTO pavepds Kal of Snuotixol otixo1 of TS TraAaidv piv THOXaiKdds TroSildpEevor Kad Kal 
Aloxwaos év Tlépoais SnAoi, &pt1 Sé TroArtiKol 6vopaldpevor. See note 9 supra. For the confusion likely to 
result from a conscientious attempt to understand this passage, see Henrichsen, op. cit. (as in note 7 
supra), 19-21. 

203 For the use of Blachernae, see Heisenberg, op. cit. (as in note 190 supra), 84-85; R. Guilland, 
Etudes de topographie de Constantinople byzantine, Berliner Byzantinistische Arbeiten, 37 (1969), I, 
545-50. The date of Eustathios’ Homeric commentaries is set by van der Valk, op. cit. (as in note 9 
supra), CXXxvlii-Ccxxxix, in the range 1165-75. Heisenberg, op. cit., 92-96, dates the introduction of 
the trpéxuyis to much the same dates. 

204 See, e.g., Irenikos, ed. Heisenberg, op. cit., 102, vv. 68-71. 
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was close to that more commonly used for ceremonial eulogy. In the tenth 
century there is more evidence. The spring song of the Book of Ceremonies is to 
be sung responsively by the demes, and the wedding song from the same source, 
which Kyriakides hoped to scan as political verse, was to be sung by the demes 
as an imperial bride left her home.” Kyriakides’ metrical and textual analyses 
may now be supported by a clearer knowledge of this genre two centuries 
later, though it must be admitted that they are still not fully convincing. 
There are also the imperial laments published by Sternbach and Sevéenko. 
All must have been written immediately after the deaths of the emperors con- 
cerned, and at least one of them was intended for performance as a song.?% 
They involve no intrusion of their authors’ personalities, and are composed 
with the same mindless, traditional adulation found in the twelfth- and thir- 
teenth-century ‘“‘deme-poems.’’ Some shared clichés have been listed in note 
151 supra. While the evidence is far from conclusive, would it be rash to sug- 
gest that they were written for performance by the demes in the Hippodrome? 

There is nothing surprising in the lack of evidence for deme-poems in the 
eleventh century. It is quite clear that after the death of Basil II there was a 
progressive breakdown in the normal relationship between the emperors and 
the city population. Though violence and discontent in Constantinopolitan 
society might have stimulated the demes to activity, they were totally eclipsed 
by the guilds, which seem to have played a part in the downfall of four elev- 
enth-century emperors.” It is equally to be expected that the ceremonial role 
of the demes would later be fostered by the Comneni. One may speculate that 
the new dynasty, to bolster its power against the guilds, would make use of 
any alternative channels of social and political expression.?°8 

But the silence of the sources about deme-poetry from before the tenth cen- 
tury forms at present a much firmer obstacle to the further development of the 
suggestions made in this paper. Only one, or possibly two, songs from the 
Book of Ceremonies are in political verse, against the scores which are not. 
There are no clear examples dating from before 912. It seems that the clarifi- 
cation of the role of the verse in the twelfth-century court ceremonial has pro- 
vided little further help in the quest for origins. But it must make us more sen- 
sitive to any evidence from before the tenth century which links a verse like 
the political to the Hippodrome and the demes, or to the emperor and his 
family. Any suggested origin not including such a link will leave a significant 
part of the evidence unexplained. 

The second group of criteria by which to judge proposed origins will arise 
from a discussion of metrical developments within the political line. Here the 


205 See note 154 supra. 

206 See p. 169 and note 149 supra. 

207 See S. Vryonis, ‘‘Byzantine Anuoxpatia and the Guilds in the Eleventh Century,’’ DOP, 17 
(1963), 287-314. 

208 The demes still combined horse-racing with ceremonial: Theodore Balsamon (eds. G. Rhalles 
and M. Potles, ZWvtayya tév Oeloov Kal fepdv Kkavéveov [Athens, 1852-59], II, 357-60) notes the survival 
of stables, horses, and revenues belonging to the demes. His evidence extends this activity into the 
second half of the twelfth century. 
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work has been done by Koder,? and all that is necessary is to report his 
results, insofar as they are relevant and have been published, and to draw 
conclusions. 

There are two areas of the political line in which clear development may be 
found from the earliest surviving verses to the end of the Byzantine period. 
The first is the position of the obligatory accent before the caesura. The earlier 
examples tend to have the accent on the sixth syllable rather than on the 
eighth, preferring a dactylic ryhthm at the end of the half-line to an anapestic 
ending (/- ~ rather than ~ ~/).24° Later writers choose the two forms more evenly, 
or even prefer the eighth-syllable anapestic accent. The second development 
occurs toward the beginning of both halves of the line. In verse that is dated 
early, an accent often falls on the third syllable of each half-line—syllables 3 or 
11 of the whole line. Politis calls this accentuation ‘‘anapestic,’’*44 but I should 
prefer to use Koder’s word ‘“‘trochaic.’’#!# In later texts this becomes so rare 
that it may be regarded as the infringement of a metrical rule. These develop- 
ments are not infallible indices of date, nor even of the chronological order in 
which given poems were composed. As Sevéenko has pointed out,2!3 Symeon 
the New Theologian is a good example of an early writer with the characteris- 
tics of a much later text. But it is certain that in both of the developments 
mentioned general progress is from the form described as early to that called 
late. 

In the first case, that of the accent before the caesura, the imperial laments 
have an invariable rule. Of the two hundred and twenty-eight political verses 
in the texts of Sevéenko and Sternbach, not one has an anapestic ending. All 
have the dactylic accentuation on the sixth syllable. The Alphabet of Symeon 
Metaphrastes also follows this rule, and one other alphabet does the same, with 
very few exceptions.”4 The four lines of the spring song from the Book of 
Ceremonies, however, have three anapestic endings and only one dactylic. 
Symeon the New Theologian has approximately 60 percent dactylic to 40 ana- 
pestic. The anapestic percentage grows irregularly, to 52 percent for Holobolos, 
63 percent for Philes, and 78 percent for Gennadios Scholarios in the fifteenth 
century. One would expect, therefore, that political verse before the tenth 
century would have preferred, perhaps exclusively, a dactylic ending to the 
first half-line, and thus a stress on the sixth syllable and not the eighth. 

Koder’s statistics for the second criterium, the “‘trochaic’’ accentuation at 
the beginning of the half-lines, refer only to the beginning of the first half, and 
have not yet been extended to the second.?" He reports about 5.4 percent for 


209 Reported in his edition of Symeon the New Theologian’s Hymns (as in note 11 supra), 87-93, 
and ‘‘Der Fiinfzehnsilber.’’ Further analysis along the same lines has now been reported by Tiftixoglu, 
op. cit. (as in note 151 supra), 41-63. 

210 Koder, ‘‘Der Fiinfzehnsilber,’’ 214. 

211 ““L’épopée’”’ (as in note 136 supra), 562. 

212 “Der Fiinfzehnsilber,’’ 218. 

2138 Op. cit. (as in note 146 supra), 225-26 note 83. 

214 That of Kyriakos Magister (ed. Anastasijewi¢, ‘‘Alphabete’’ [as in note 176 supra], 494-95) has 
three exceptions in forty-eight lines. 

215 ‘‘Der Fiinfzehnsilber,’’ 217-18. 
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the Leo VI poems, 9 percent for Symeon Metaphrastes (Sevéenko’s fourth poem 
and the Alphabet), 5.6 percent for Ouranos, 4.8 percent for Symeon the New 
Theologian, and so on. With a few exceptions, later poems have percentages 
below three. Only one exception is significant: the Grottaferrata version of 
Digenis Akritas, which has 21.5 percent of the trochaic form. This manu- 
script is believed, almost unanimously, to represent the oldest surviving ver- 
sion of Digenis.246 Some of the antecedents of the poem seem to go far back 
into the past. Could it not have preserved vestiges of an earlier form of the 
verse ? 

I should like to link this evidence of the trochaic accentuation to other 
examples of uncertainty between iambics and trochaics which have been seen 
above. Both Planudes and Eustathios seem in some doubt whether the origin 
of this verse was the trochaic or iambic quantitative tetrameter. Are they 
guessing, on the basis of the iambics and trochaics both found in ancient 
comedy? Or are they speaking from knowledge that the iambic rhythm of 
their own day had developed out of a trochaic predecessor? All this is con- 
firmation for the view of Politis, that the political verse derived from the 
combination of an octosyllable with the seven-syllable second half of a twelve- 
syllable line. But it would be equal confirmation for any other solution which 
includes a trochaic ancestor among the progenitors of the verse. As I have 
already explained, I should prefer a theory which did not involve a unique act 
of metrical creativity. 

Here, then, are the major criteria for judgment. The projections back from 
Koder’s metrical studies call for a rhythm with a trochaic element and a pre- 
ference for the dactylic ending over the anapestic. The analysis by genre of 
surviving political verses requires an origin which links popular and vernacu- 
lar status to a special relationship to the emperor. There is a solution which 
meets these standards well, though it is far from perfect in other respects. It 
is time to describe it, to test it by the criteria established here, and to examine 
the chain of development by which it may have grown into political verse. 

In the triumphal processions of Republican Rome, the soldiers of the vic- 
torious triumphator would sing verses insulting and ridiculing him. This was an 
apotropaic part of the ritual, a reinforcement of the message of the slave who 
rode behind him on the chariot, whispering into his ear constant reminders of 
his mortality. The meter of these songs was the versus quadrvatus, a trochaic 
septenarius which derived its name from its fourfold, in practice more usually 
threefold, division. The fourfold pattern can now only be seen from lines in 
early writers, particularly Plautus,2!” who were obviously influenced by the 
popular pattern. The threefold shape may be seen in several of the surviving 
triumphal songs, particularly the chants of the crowd who marched in a.p. 19 
to the Capitol and woke Tiberius with the false news of the survival of Ger- 
manicus: Salva Roma, salva patria, salvus est Germanicus.18 There is thus a 


216 See, e.g., Politis, ‘‘L’épopée,’’ 558-65. 
217 Examples in E, Fraenkel, ‘‘Die Vorgeschichte des versus quadratus,”’ Hermes, 62 (1927), 361-63. 
218 Suetonius, Caligula, 6,1. 
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regular division after the fourth foot of the septenarius, and usually another 
after the second. The result is a line basically consisting of fifteen syllabic 
units :219 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


Resolution seems to be limited as far as possible in the surviving lines to painless 
combinations of neighboring vowels, as in patria above.?”° There is an almost 
invariable tendency for the word-accents to conform to the metrical ictus of 
the line,?#! which is a trochaic pattern of accents on the odd-numbered syllables 
of the basic unresolved line. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the pat- 
tern of the stress-accents, and therefore the limitation of the number of sylla- 
bles, was as important to the improvisers of these verses as their quantitative 
metrical pattern. This fifteen-syllable trochaic shape was to be one of the basic 
patterns of the mediaeval Latin rhythmus. It could be described as a trochaic 
version of the Greek political line. 

The versus quadratus is not restricted to triumphs. It may be used for polit- 
ical wit in situations where no triumph is in question: postguam Crassus carbo 
factus, Carbo crassus factus est ;?* in children’s games: rex erit qui recte factet, qua 
non faciet non erit;?*3 and for riddles: gui de nobis longe vento, late vento? solve 
me.**4 But the essential connection of the verse with the triumph may be seen 
in its literary use to conjure up a triumphal atmosphere. When Horace wishes 
to imagine a triumph of Augustus, before writing 10 triumphe!, he puts o sol 
pulcher, o laudande, the first half of a versus quadratus, although he has to 
span two lines of his ode to do so. Plautus in the Bacchides had probably made 
‘‘a deliberate allusion to the kind of song which was customarily sung at a 
military triumph,’’*6 in the line: Il:0 capto ut sit mulsum qui triumphent milites, 
where the relevance of medium to substance is obvious. 

In form and function, therefore, this is a promising solution to the problem 
of the origin of the political verse. The versus quadratus triumphalis is a meter 
with a trochaic rhythm. Its language is Latin, in which no polysyllabic word 
may have its stress-accent on the last syllable. Therefore there is an automatic 


219 See, e.g., F. Crusius and H. Rubenbauer, Roémische Metrik (Munich, 1955), 72, for the basic 
septenarius pattern, modified here only by marking the common divisions of the versus quadratus. 

220 **Zundchst scheinen die sog. Aufl6sungen nicht selten vorzukommen, es muss aber bald auf- 
fallen, dass es sich dabei fast stets um Binnenvokale in Hiatstellung handelt.’”’ R. Pfister, ‘‘Volks- 
tiimliche versus quadrati,’’ Miinchener Studien zur Sprachwissenschajt, 15 (1959), 28. One is reminded 
of synizesis in the political verse. 

221 This principle and the exceptions are discussed ibid., 26-28. The Latin word-accent is, of course, 
more directly subordinated than its Greek equivalent to the quantitative pattern of the word. As a 
result, there are likely to be more frequent coincidences in Latin than in Greek between word-accents 
and ictus in a quantitative line like this. 

222 Sacerdos, ed. H. Keil, Grammatici Latini, VI (Leipzig, 1857), 461. 

223 Porphyrio’s scholia to Horace, ed. A. Halder (Innsbruck, 1894), schol. to Epistles I, 1, 59. 

224 Petronius, Satyricon, 58, 8. 

225 Odes, IV, 2, 46-47. 

228 ©. Skutsch, ‘‘Plautus, Bacchides 972: a Quadratus Triumphalis,” Rivista di Fulologia e di 
Instruzione Classica, 98 (1970), 300-1. 
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dominance of the dactylic rhythm at the line-ending over the anapestic. Thus 
both of our metrical demands have been met. It seems to have been a popular 
verse medium most characteristically used in songs to an smperator during the 
most spectacular ceremony of the Roman Republic and early Empire. The 
difficulties for this solution arise from the historical lacuna between the last 
fully accepted versus quadratus in the first century A.D. and the first political 
verse in the tenth. However similar the form and function of the verse which 
disappears into the lacuna to those of the verse which emerges at the end, they 
are not adequate to sustain the argument through a gap of nine hundred years 
and a change of language from Latin to Greek. 

There is a slender thread of evidence by which to bridge the lacuna. Before 
attempting to explain it, I should like to suggest reasons for its being so slight. 
The surviving lines of the versus qguadratus itself are, in fact, disappointingly 
few.”2? It was an oral verse in the sense that it was improvised by the soldiers 
for the occasion and only written down for some external reason. No doubt the 
language was usually well below the level of formal literature, and the sentiments 
trivial. The content was usually insulting and sometimes obscene. Thus there 
are many more allusions to the use of apotropaic verse than there are quota- 
tions.?*8 Its use in triumphs must have dated from much earlier than Plautus, 
even if one would hesitate to accept the evidence of Livy, who includes satirical 
verse among the acclamations and poetic eulogies in the triumphs of Cincin- 
natus, Cossus, and Camillus.”#° There is enough evidence to establish the verse 
as a standard part of a highly traditional ceremony during the last centuries of 
the Republic and the first years of the Empire. But most of the meat of that 
evidence was preserved by Suetonius,° who was plainly attracted by its lively 
vulgarity. No doubt others were repelled for the same reason. If verses from 
the best-documented period of Roman history depended on a Suetonius for 
their preservation, there should be no surprise at the paucity of later sur- 
viving evidence. 

The only direct quotation of the verse after Suetonius is as full of problems 
as everything else connected with the Historia Augusta. Four puerile lines are 
included in the Aurelian.*! The first three, as they survive, seem to follow no 
metrical rules. The fourth is more interesting: tantum vini nemo habet quantum 
fudit sanguins. This is almost a versus guadratus, accurate in rhythm but less 
accurate in quantity." It is reminiscent of the mediaeval rhythmus of this pat- 
tern, but earlier than any other example. If we turn from the fourth line back 
to the other three, it is possible to restore the same meter to all by adding mille 


727 Pfister, op. ci#., can find only nineteen certain examples. At another literary level he could have 
added much of the Pervigilium Veneris, particularly its refrain, Cras amet qui numquam amavit, 
quique amavtt cras amet, which shows the archaic fourfold guadratus pattern. 

228 See M. Schanz and C. Hosius, Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur (Munich, 1927), I, 22, for a list 
of testimonia. 

229 Livy, ITI, 29.5; IV, 20.2; V, 49.7. 

80 Divus Julius, 49, 51, 80; Caligula, 6; Galba, 6: 11 lines in all. 

$8) S66: 6.5; 

282 Fidbet. This line is discussed, e.g., by P. Klopsch, Einfihrung in die mittellateinische Verslehre 
(Darmstadt, 1972), 17, with too much trust in the authenticity of the Historia Augusta. 
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twice to the first two lines and three times to the third. The verse is already so 
banal that the addition makes little difference: 


Mille mille mille «mille mille) decollavimus. 
unus homo mille «mille mille) decollavimus. 
mille <mille milled bibat gui mille <mille> occrdit. 


For the first two lines, the additions have already been made by a later hand 
in the Palatine manuscript which is the acknowledged codex optimus for the 
text. The author apologizes for the childishness of this doggerel, and explains 
its inclusion by blaming his source, whom he felt obliged to follow. 

These verses were presumably written before about 400, when the Historia 
Augusta seems to have reached its final form.?3? They were plainly included as 
a little coloring in the manner of Suetonius, whose influence may be felt with 
increasing strength on the later biographies of that work. The difficulties 
come in deciding the basis on which the writer was using his invention. It is 
possible that this is a bookish borrowing from Suetonius, without reference to 
the writer’s milieu, but this I think is unlikely. In the first place the verse is 
wrong in its quantitative pattern, and the error is exactly what would be 
expected in a transition to the mediaeval rhythmus. Further, the author differs 
from Suetonius in the historical purpose with which he makes the quotation. 
The lines are not sung by soldiers in an emperor’s triumph; they are chanted 
for dancing by children on holidays, militariter—in soldier fashion. They were 
sung before Aurelian became Emperor, foreshadowing, as it were, his future 
elevation. The bookish borrowings of the Historia Augusta are not usually so 
carefully varied from their originals. I think it likely that the reference to 
Suetonius has here become combined with the writer’s own experience. The 
verse-form—even, perhaps, its use in children’s soldier games—is probably a 
reflection of the fourth century. 

The remaining pieces of evidence are in Greek, not Latin, and refer to the 
court of Constantinople, not that of Rome. There is no need for extensive 
explanation of this linguistic and geographical transplantation. Of the ele- 
ments of continuity between the Roman and Byzantine Empires, two of the 
strongest were the military and the ceremonial. In both cases the conserva- 
tism was more than formal, including even the preservation of a number of 
Latin words and phrases.” Triumphal verse comes precisely at the junction of 
these two elements. Moreover, the ideology and iconography of the Byzantine 
imperial ceremonies drew much of their inspiration from the Roman triumph.?%6 


238 See, e.g., the résumé of the problem in Sir Ronald Syme, Ammianus and the Historia Augusta 
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484 See H. W. Bird, ‘‘Suetonian Influence in the Later Lives of the Historia Augusta,’’ Hermes, 99 
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485 See, e.g., H. Mihdescu, ‘‘Les éléments latins des ‘Tactica-strategica’ de Maurice-Urbicius et 
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J. Handschin, Das Zeremonienwerk Kaiser Konstantins und die sangbare Dichtung, Rektoratsprogramm 
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The emperor’s clothing, the insignia which he carried, the acclamations shouted 
to him, while they underwent constant developments, additions, and changes 
of emphasis, showed their direct line of descent from those of the republican 
triumphator. The apotropaic ritual of the versus guadratus was no longer so 
appropriate in a Christian empire; but there should be no surprise if the verse, 
and its connection with the emperor, is found to have survived in some form 
in court circles in Byzantium. 

There is a useful parallel with the West. Kantorowicz, in his examination 
of the Laudes regiae, stresses that the tone and much of the vocabulary of the 
political-religious nexus of Western acclamations derives from Roman “‘sol- 
diers’ shouts.’ The triple pattern of many of the acclamations he ascribes 
to three causes—trhetoric, the natural triads of doxological formulae, and the 
triple form found in earlier military acclaims. The last is given most emphasis 
in his account, and the example provided is the line about Germanicus quoted 
above.”88 Kantorowicz does not distinguish this metrical line from other accla- 
mations in the free rhythms of the Litamestil. His argument could have been 
given a little more depth by reference to the triple pattern inherent in the 
nature of the versus quadratus. Later, suggesting that the Greek triple litany, 
found in the Book of Ceremonies and elsewhere, may have been due to Latin 
Western influence, he concludes: ““Taken altogether, it is more likely that the 
liturgical tricolon originated in the crowds in the Byzantine theater, circus, or 
streets, rather than in the studio of a liturgist who checked on Quintilian’s 
Institutio oratona.’’?°° 

The metrical evidence for a Greek form of the versus qguadratus is nearly 
all included in Maas’s article, ‘““Metrische Akklamationen der Byzantiner.’’™° 
Maas’s own opinion of its relevance for present purposes is made plain by the 
last sentence of his introductory note (p. 28). ‘“Von den ‘metrischen’ Akklama- 
tionen der Romer..., lauter trochaischen Tetrametern, fiihrt keine Briicke 
zu den byzantinischen.”’ If we persevere, however, in spite of this weighty 
warning, I think it is possible to make a case, if not for a bridge between the 
two forms, at least for a tunnel with occasional openings through which the 
course of development may be glimpsed. 

By far the most important sections of Maas’s article for the present argu- 
ment are II and III.1. Section II consists of two parallel lines, the war cries of 
the demes in the struggle of November 561. They are accentual trochaic 
tetrameters—the Historia Augusta line in Greek dress. Section III.1 is more 
controversial. Maas seems to scan it™! in accentual couplets, seven syllables 


87 Op. cit., 24-25. 

88 Thid., 22-25. 

9 Ibid., 28. There is a very frequent triple pattern also in modern Greek popular poetry, of which 
an example (from Neophytos Enkleistos) is given in note 92 supra. It spans two lines rather than the 
single line of the versus quadvatus; the pattern is repeated in the two halves of the first line, and then 
lengthened to fill the whole of the second. The relative lengths of the three cola thus are the same as 
in the versus quadratus, though the actual lengths are doubled. This pattern appears, interestingly, 
in the imperial laments: Sevéenko, II, 34-35, and Sternbach, I, 11-12 (see note 151 supra). 

240 BZ, 21 (1912), 28-51. 

241 In the absence of an accentual schema one may only analyze the text which he prints. 
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plus seven in the first line, and eight plus eight in the second—though the 
fourth line of his text seems to have eight plus seven. The same text has been 
published by Krumbacher and N. G. Politis as trochaic tetrameters like those 
of Maas’s section II. 

A choice between these alternatives depends partly on the relative weight to 
be given to the three chroniclers in whose work the poem survives— Johannes 
Antiochenus, Theophanes, and Cedrenos.?43 Johannes Antiochenus may be 
taken for the first couplet, which is all that has survived in his fragmentary 
work. Theophanes is presumably to be preferred for the rest; Cedrenos is much 
later, and may in fact only be reflecting Theophanes.™ If one takes as the 
transmitted text Johannes Antiochenus followed by Theophanes, then three 
of the fourteen half-lines have to be emended to produce Maas’s text,?# and 
four to make that of Politis.“6 Adding one to Maas’s total for the unsolved 
problem of line 4, we are left with a situation of equality. If Theophanes is 
taken throughout, Politis needs to make fewer changes than Maas.”4? The 
apparent strength of Maas’s position is that he is able to select readings from 
Cedrenos to improve the other versions,*° while Politis must make independent 
emendations. But Maas’s eclectic inclusion of readings from two versions, one 
of which may derive from the other, is not a strong recommendation of the 
resulting text. If the metrical patterns of Maas’s and Politis’ texts were equally 
likely, it would be difficult to choose between them. Maas seems to accept this, 
for he includes in a note the readings of the other version, saying that they 
“sind vielleicht so zu schreiben.’ 

It is my contention that the two patterns are not equally likely. These 


242 Krumbacher, 792-93; N. G. Politis (see note 145 supra), 639. Others disagree: e.g., E. P. Voutierides, 
NeoeAAnuixt) ottyoupyikt) (Athens, 1929), 75-76, makes the point that too many changes are needed in 
the text to produce this result. Besides, these lines cannot be trochaic 15-syllables, because that meter 
did not exist in the Byzantine period! 

The following symbols are used in the reconstruction of the text (for details, see note 243 injra): 
J= Johannes Antiochenus ; T=Theophanes; C=Cedrenos. At points of issue: Maas= Maas, ‘‘Metrische 
Akklamationen”’ text; Maas (n)= Maas in notes. 

E¥enke thy Sapadlda c&rraAty kal toupepcy, 

Kal ds TO Kalvov G&AekTdpIv + OUTeS aUTIY fF TreTrSnKE, 

Kal étroinoe traidia as te EvAoKoUKoUSa, 

Kal ovdels TOAUS AaATioal, GAA’ GAous Epipwoev’ 

5 &yié you ayié Cuou>, poBepé Kal Suverré, 

Sos aUTG Kata Kpaviou iva ut) Umrepaipntat, 

Kayo oo1 Tov Botv Tov péyav Trpocaydyo els Evy. 
1-2 pr. JTC 1 EGpnxe TC: etipe J // SapadlSa T Maas (n): SduaAw J Maas SapdAnvC // kal tpupepdv 
J: om. TC 2 &Aextopiv JT: &Aexrdépiov C (et T, Mss chy) // obtws atttiv J Maas: tatty T attri 
et post tremSnxe transp. C. Forsitan ottws tiv? 3 pr. TC EuAoKotKovba T: -KaSava C 4 pr. 
T om. C 5-7 pr. TC 5 <uou> Maas (n): om. codd. Maas // poBepé kal Suveré T: om. C 
6 Utrepalontai C: -petar T 7 Botv tév péyav T Maas(n): péyav Botv C Maas. 

#43 Johannes Antiochenus: FHG, V, 36; Theophanes, ed. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883-85), 282.16; Ced- 
renos, Bonn ed. (1838), I, 703.13. 
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249 ““Metrische Akklamationen,” 34 (in App. Crit.). 
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lines are a satirical song against the Emperor Mauricius, sung by the 8fyo1.%° 
They had found somebody resembling the Emperor, dressed him in a carica- 
ture of imperial costume, and sat him on a donkey. The song begins with a 
ribald comment on Mauricius’ production of children from his young wife, 
and ends with a prayer to a saint to thump the Emperor on the head so that he 
should not get above himself. Meter, subject matter, linguistic level, and cir- 
cumstances all suggest the apotropaic verses of the Roman triumph with a 
directness too close for coincidence. I think that there must be a connection. 
I suggest, therefore, that Politis’ version of these lines should be accepted 
rather than Maas’s, and that the latter’s denial of a link between Roman and 
Byzantine rhythmical acclamations must be reconsidered. 

Maas also has an interesting theory about the transmission of the group of 
metrical acclamations which includes those discussed above. He notes that 
three of the group appear within the fragmentary remains of Johannes Anti- 
ochenus; equally, the last of them dates from 610, the year in which his chron- 
icle ends. The absence of metrical acclamations in the surviving chronicles for 
the period after 610 suggests to Maas that we owe the transmission of this 
whole group to the interests and tastes of Johannes Antiochenus.”*! If this is 
true, then this chronicler would have played the same part in the survival of 
the early Byzantine acclamations as Suetonius had played in the preservation 
of the versus quadratus. The patchy nature of the evidence would have had 
similar causes in both traditions. 

I would therefore propose, with a degree of confidence which approaches 
conviction, that the satirical song against Mauricius is composed in the versus 
quadratus in a Greek form. I suspect that a visitor to Constantinople in the 
sixth century, and probably before, would have heard fifteen-syllable verses 
with trochaic accentuation in and around the Hippodrome, perhaps in con- 
nection with the demes. Surviving examples are in Greek, but no doubt Latin 
was also still in use. The subject would generally have been satirical comment 
about the rulers, on the Roman pattern. They would rarely have been recorded. 
If this is true, the historical lacuna has been reduced to little more than three 
centuries. 

One further piece of evidence may fill the lacuna completely. Bound in with 
Cod. Marcianus XI 19, which contains several works of Cretan drama, there is 
one earlier page (fol. 338 b¢s) containing prophetic material. This was probably 
copied in the late sixteenth century as a piece of nonsense to be interpreted in 
the customary prophetic manner. However, under the ingenious analysis of 
G. Morgan, it reveals the elements of a tenth-century satirical song.*!* Morgan’s 
conclusions cannot be regarded as certain, in spite of the presence in the text 
of the name Theophano and a striking coincidence with the situation of 970. 


*60 The existence of the word Sfjyo1 here in the text of Theophanes cannot be trusted as marking a 
link between the demes and this song. See Cameron, op. cit. (as in note 185 supra), 81, and the intro- 
ductions to the various versions of the lines, listed by Maas, ‘‘Metrische Akklamationen,” 34 (in App. 
Crit.). 

#51 Maas, ‘‘Metrische Akklamationen,’’ 29. 

51a G. Morgan, ‘‘A Byzantine Satirical Song ?’’, BZ, 47 (1954), 292-97. 
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For present purposes, the interesting feature is the meter: of the seven lines, 
the first four seem to be good trochaic fifteen-syllables, while the sixth is an 
iambic political line. The fifth is a mixture, while the seventh has been too 
much reconstructed to be useful for metrical analysis. If Morgan was right, the 
song was sung in a parade rather like that in which Mauricius was parodied. 
This evidence would extend the life of the satirical Greek versus quadratus 
well past the first imperial lament, that for Leo VI in 913. 

But there is more than mere time separating those who mocked Mauricius 
from those who celebrated the memory of Leo VI. The versus quadratus is 
trochaic and usually satirical, while the early political verses are iambic and 
adulatory. There are, therefore, two major changes to be accounted for: the 
ideological shift from hostility to adulation, and the metrical shift from trochaic 
to iambic. 

The former is easy to explain. One must remember that even in the early 
principate the versus quadratus was not uniformly satirical. I have already 
quoted a half-line of Horace and a line on Germanicus which are very favor- 
able to their respective subjects. The ritual functions apart, any satirical verse 
would be likely to provoke imitation by the imperial propagandists. It is not 
uncommon in any society for authority to adopt the most effective weapons 
of its challengers. In fact, we know that a profound psychological change was 
happening to the demes during this period. Anybody who compares on the 
one hand the uncontrollable strength of the organizations which nearly brought 
down Justinian, and on the other the placid ceremonial functions which they 
performed under the Macedonians, will not be surprised by a parallel change 
in the motivation of ‘“‘demotic’’ verse. 

The metrical change, however, needs more explanation. In fact, the reader's 
patience must now be tried by two general metrical surveys, which will take up 
most of the rest of this paper. Both are of wide scope, and so both must be 
given only summary treatment here. 

The sixth and seventh centuries mark the culmination of a slow restruc- 
turing of Greek poetry before the pressures caused by the disappearance of the 
quantitative divisions among Greek vowels. In all the common meters written 
with responsion by line rather than by strophe—hexameters, pentameters, 
iambic trimeters, and anacreontics—a need had long existed to add a rhythmical 
component to the quantitative pattern. In each case, the major rhythmic 
demand was for a penultimate accent at the line-ending. In the hexameter, 
Nonnos excluded antepenultimate stress at the line-end, and restricted final 
stress to special circumstances.” But George of Pisidia, at the end of the 
Nonnian school, had 89 penultimate stresses out of 90 surviving hexameters.”** 
The pentameter, as seen in the datable poems of the Greek Anthology, seems to 
have demanded penultimate stress at an earlier date than the hexameter, but 
was never so exclusive in its requirements.”>* For iambics, George of Pisidia 


252 Maas, Greek Meire (as in note 3 supra), 15-17. 

253 Hd. Miller, Manuelis Philae Carmina (as in note 151 supra), II, 384-88. 

264 See F. Hanssen, “‘Ein musikalisches Accentgesetz in der quantitirenden Poesie der Griechen,”’ 
RAM, 38 (1883), 222-33, who gives statistics for the avoidance of stress on the last syllable. 
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again marks a pivotal point; in his early poems, little more than half his 
trimeters were accented on the penultimate, while in his last poems the per- 
centage had risen above 90.%° In anacreontics, penultimate accentuation 
reached 78.7 percent in Gregory of Nazianzus, 70.2 percent in John of Gaza, 
and 97.5 percent in George Grammatikos, at the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury.2°° In each case, a practice which had been only a tendency was now be- 
coming a rule. Since it seems impossible to justify this accent on the grounds 
of metrical theory, we must ascribe it to the pressures of the audience. It is safe 
to assume that Byzantine readers by the seventh century expected a pen- 
ultimate stress at the line-endings of their verses. 

The illiterate and semiliterate citizens of the capital who filled the Hippo- 
drome must have felt the need for new rhythmic forms much earlier than the 
readers of George of Pisidia. In the ecclesiastical sphere, they responded 
warmly to the kontakion and the kanon, whereas in the Hippodrome, I 
believe they adopted the versus quadratus. But the latter, in spite of its rhyth- 
mical basis, could not fit easily into the pattern set by the four meters dis- 
cussed above. They demanded a penultimate accent: the versus quadratus 
excluded the penultimate. Its form must have become rather unstable in the 
face of the universal practice of the other stichic meters of the day. There must 
have been a tendency to confuse the first and second halves of the line, since 
the accentual demands of the versus quadratus were the reverse of those which 
were becoming standard in Greek poetry. 

This question must also be placed within a wider context of comparison 
between mediaeval developments in Latin and Greek rhythmical verse. The 
last comparative study was written by W. Meyer (aus Speyer) in 1885.25? Meyer 
was master of the Latin side of the comparison, where he himself published a 
number of magisterial surveys which are still fundamental to the study of 
mediaeval Latin verse.® But Byzantine rhythms had not all been detected at 
that date. Meyer believed that rhythmical experiment in Greek writing was 
virtually restricted to hymns before the appearance of the political verse.%5® 
There have been developments in Byzantine metrics since 1885. Studies cul- 
minating in the work of Maas in 1903 for iambics and in that of Nissen in 1940 
for anacreontics*®° have revolutionized critical approaches toward the two 
most frequent meters of Middle Byzantine poetry. They had been regarded as 
quantitatively based, but rather inaccurately written. It is now known that 
they had developed, long before the date of the earliest surviving political 
verse, a rhythmical pattern with characteristics which may only be described 
in rhythmical terms. I would like to suggest that the time has come for another 
major comparison between the rhythmical forms of the two languages. What- 

255 P, Maas, ‘‘Der byzantinische Zwélfsilber,”” BZ, 12 (1903), 289-90. 

256 T. Nissen, Die byzantinischen Anakreonteen, SBBayer, Phil.-hist. Kl., 3 (Munich, 1940), 20-21. 

257 Anfang und Ursprung der lateinischen und griechischen rythmischen Dichtung, AbhMiin, Philos.- 
philol. und histor. K1., 17.2 (Munich, 1885). 

68 Most of them available in his Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur mittellateinischen Rythmik, 3 vols. 
(Berlin, 1905-36). 


259 Anfang und Ursprung, 316-26. 
260 See notes 255 and 256 supra. 
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ever their similarities and differences in the classical period, whatever their 
respective courses of development from quantitative to rhythmical poetics, 
the results are remarkably similar. Here I can only suggest the outcome which 
such a study might reach. 

The forms of the mediaeval Latin rhythmus are apparently much more 
diverse than those of Byzantine rhythmical poetry. The index “vers rhyth- 
miques”’ to D. Norberg’s introduction to the subject”*! has entries for verses 
from one syllable to eighteen, and some syllable numbers have entries for sev- 
eral different metrical patterns, rising to eleven for verses of twelve syllables. 
Beside this complexity, the three Byzantine rhythms look absurdly few. But 
if attention is restricted to Latin verse from before the end of the Carolingian 
period, and account is taken of numbers, a more uniform picture emerges. 
Three patterns predominate: I—fifteen syllables, eight with antepenultimate 
accent before the caesura followed by seven with antepenultimate accentuation 
(8p + 7pp) ;26 II—twelve syllables, 5p + 7pp; I1I—8pp undivided. 

The frequency of these rhythms may be demonstrated from W. Meyer's list 
of rhythmical patterns,?® and from the index metricus for the relevant volume 
of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica.”*4 For comparative purposes, I include 
below figures for the fourth most common rhythm, IV—8p undivided, and the 
most frequent rhythm in each case apart from those already mentioned: 


I II III IV Other 


Meyer 48 29 30 8 4 
Strecker (MGH) 66 29 14 6 4 


With their different time limits and standards of inclusion, these figures show 
the special position of the three most frequent rhythms. 

Let us put them opposite the three Byzantine rhythms, which for the sake 
of comparison will be expressed in Norberg’s notation :2© 


Latin Greek 
I 8p &7pp Political verse 8pp/f & 7p 
II 5p &7pp 12-syllable 5f & 7p 
(Iambic trimeter) (less often 7pp & 5p) 
III 8pp 8-syllable (Anacreontic) 8p 


261 [Introduction a& l'étude de la versification Latine médiévale, Studia Latina Stockholmensia, 5 
(Stockholm, 1958), 213-15. 

262 There are two notations in regular use to indicate the accentual patterns of the ends of Latin 
rhythmical lines: the more common is Meyer’s: 8~— for an octosyllable with an antepenultimate 
accentuation (throwing a subsidiary accent on the final) and 8—~ for a penultimate. For comparison 
with Greek I prefer Norberg’s 8pp (antepenultimate) and 8p (penultimate), to which I would add 8f 
(final) to describe the Greek oxytone. 

263 Der Ludus de Antichristo und Bemerkungen tiber dte lateinischen Rythmen des XII. Jahrhunderts, 
SBMiin, Philos.-philol. und histor. K1., 1 (Munich, 1882), 79-106. 

464 MGH, Poetae, vol. IV, fasc. II and III, ed. K. Strecker (Berlin, 1923), Index 1162-63, s.v. 
Carmina rhythmica. 

265 The Greek rhythms may best be found in F. Délger, Die byzantinische Dichtung in der Rein- 
sprache (Berlin, 1948), 40-41, or Koder, Hymns (as in note 11 supra), 82-93. 
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They seem uncannily similar. The alternative final accentuation in Greek 
arises from the nature of that language, which permits final accents on poly- 
syllabic words while Latin does not. Apart from this, and the alternative Greek 
division of the twelve-syllable, the two sets of forms are perfect mirror images. 
First- and second-half accentuations are reversed. 

There are further parallels in the handling of the rest of the line. The situa- 
tion in each language seems to be balanced at the same point: are the syllables 
before the last two or three in each metrical unit to be regarded as free, or is it 
desirable to formulate rules over their accentuation ? 

Meyer comes down firmly against rules. ‘‘Ich habe stets als Ergebnis meiner 
Untersuchungen behauptet: die Zeilen der lateinischen und griechischen ryth- 
mischen Dichtung sind Prosa mit einer bestimmten Schlusskadenz.’’266 Planudes, 
with his “‘two stress-accents, one at the beginning and one at the end,’’2*” would 
share this point of view. Against these one may set Norberg: ‘‘L’idée que les 
syllabes avant les cadences finales pouvaient avoir un rythme quelconque se 
heurte a plusieurs faits et doit étre revisée,’’268 and Koder’s careful statement of 
rules for the organization of the early syllables in both halves of the political 
line. In the study of that verse, battle had been joined early on this point; 
C. L. Struve suggested a system of rules in 1828,?79 which were strongly 
attacked by Henrichsen in 1838.27! Both in Latin and in Greek the problem 
seems largely a question of terminology—whether a given situation is best 
described as governed by rules to which there are many exceptions, or as sub- 
ject to a freedom of choice which is usually decided in the same way. The point 
here is that students of both Latin and Greek mediaeval rhythms find them- 
selves in the same dilemma. 

There seems to be too much correspondence here in both pattern and approach 
to permit the hypothesis of coincidence from separate but parallel develop- 
ments. I believe that a careful examination of both traditions will bring the 
conclusion that there has been influence from one on the other. Granted the 
greater ease of transfer from quantitative to rhythmic verse-patterns in Latin 
than in Greek,?” and the lack of a suitable Greek origin for the fifteen-syllable 
form, I would propose that the influence has passed from Latin to Greek. 

Thus, as we return at last to the metrical problem from which these two 
excursuses began, we have two wider perspectives against which to view the 
development of the versus quadratus into political verse. In the sixth and 
seventh centuries, there was increasing emphasis in all the secular meters of 
Byzantium on the need for a penultimate accent at the line-end—a demand 


2° Gesammelte Abhandlungen (as in note 258 supra), III, 12. 

267 See p. 144 supra. 

268 Op. cit., 90-91. 

269 HTymns, 88-92. 

270 Uber den politischen Vers der Mittelgriechen (Hildesheim, 1828). 

271 Op. cit. (as in note 7 supra). 

272 This phrase has been left deliberately vague to avoid making a controversial point which could 
not be supported here. It means only that there is more frequent coincidence between metrical ictus 
and word-accent in Latin poetry than in Greek—the result of the greater Latin rigidity in the placing 
of the word-accent. 
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not fulfilled by the versus quadratus. Furthermore, there must be a suspicion 
that the other two rhythmical forms of Byzantium, those of eight and twelve 
syllables respectively, were strongly influenced by Latin patterns in such a way 
as to leave the same reversal of the meter which I am suggesting for the politi- 
cal verse. 

We must use these preconceptions in the analysis of the rest of Maas’s 
rhythmical acclamations, particularly his long section LX from the Book of 
Ceremontes.?"3 These songs have made the ideological transition from satire to 
flattery. Leaving aside the political verse spring song, we must examine eleven 
other brief poems. Maas divides them into two groups: 2-4 are “‘Alternierende 
proparoxytonische Acht- und Siebensilber, distichisch.’’ For 5-12 his descrip- 
tion is ‘‘Paroxytonischer Achtsilber, distichisch; jedes Gedicht besteht aus 
acht auch ihrerseits distichisch gegliederten Langzeilen. Am Halbzeilenschluss 
ist auch proparoxytonischer Schlussakzent gestattet.’’ Neither of these pro- 
grams is fulfilled with any consistency or precision. In the first case, eight- and 
seven-syllable half-lines follow each other in a generally alternate pattern, 
with occasional faults which blur the distinctions between the first and second 
halves of the line. All half-lines have proparoxytone endings. The second group 
of songs at first sight seems to consist of penultimately accented stanzas each 
of four eight-syllable lines. But there are occasional antepenultimate endings 
to remind the listener that the lines are fundamentally longer and made up of 
two disparate parts. Proparoxytone eight-syllable lines, usually in distichs, 
are often found in Hippodrome satire, as, for example, Maas’s sections IV.2; 
V; VIT.1-2. 

It is difficult to think of the poems of section LX as the successful completion 
of a carefully conceived metrical plan. It is easy, though of course dangerous, 
to see them as a mishandling of the Latinate trochaic fifteen-syllable; on that 
assumption, one could say that the first group has retained the antepenultimate 
accentuation of the second half of the Latin line, but extended it, with an excess 
of zeal, to the first half, where it is found in political verse. Alternation of eight- 
and seven-syllable elements has also generally been preserved. This is a likely 
stage in a development from the versus qguadratus into the political line. The 
second group, while it may have had the same metrical origin, has almost 
completed a transformation into ‘‘anacreontic’’ octosyllables. Whether the 
songs were written in this form, or changed in transmission, I do not know. 

As we have seen, several features of this hypothetical course of development 
are still to be found in early examples of the developed political verse.274 The 
imperial laments have only antepenultimate accents at the end of the first half 


278 It is worth noting that several songs are mentioned in the Book of Ceremonies but never quoted. 
Some, to judge from name or function, might have been of interest here: 6p1ayBeuTdAtov: 498.9; BaciAixia: 
977.10; 583.16, 21; 585.14; 597.6; 600.13, 15, 16; 601.13; 602.8; 604.1, 5 (these are particularly con- 
nected with the Brumalia, the most democratic of Roman festivals) ; avyovotioké: 287.25; 291.22; 
lauBo: chanted sometimes, perhaps always, in Latin by the patotwp and votdéptos of each deme, walking 
close behind the imperial party from the Great Palace to Hagia Sophia and back, on certain festivals: 
33.22; 73.21; 98.8; 111.6; 149.24-150.2; 163.23; 181.25. See Handschin, Zeremonienwerk (as in note 235 
supra), 50-54. 

274 See pp. 167, 169, 183 supra. 
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of the line, excluding the final accentuation which was to be popular later. 
Equally, their alternate sequence of eight- and seven-syllable half-lines is often 
disturbed by a refrain. Symeon the New Theologian frequently uses lines of 
eight plus eight or seven plus seven syllables, bearing witness to the fact that 
the meter had not settled even by the end of the tenth century. The Grotta- 
ferrata version of Digenis Akritas has a high percentage of lines which begin 
with a trochaic accentual pattern. 

This proposal on the problem of the origin of this verse is not offered as a 
certain solution. The nature of the surviving evidence will always impose an 
attitude of skepticism toward any such theories. But I feel that the explanation 
suggested here has a better chance of breaking through that skepticism than 
any other that I have considered. 

The last point must be a warning which has justly become a cliché in writing 
on Byzantine subjects. This paper has suggested a course of metrical evolution 
which took place in and around the Hippodrome in Constantinople. But it 
must be remembered that if a similar process were occurring anywhere in the 
Empire outside the capital, it is most unlikely that any record would have sur- 
vived. There is a danger that the account given here is partial, concentrating 
on developments in the city surrounding the Emperor, when significant pro- 
gress was being made elsewhere. It is strange, for example, that the spring song 
of the Book of Ceremonies has the air of a rural folk song, though it is probably 
the oldest surviving political verse and it is the only example of the meter 
known certainly to have been sung in the Hippodrome in the tenth century. 
In a more general way, there seems to be no other tradition of oral poetry and 
folk song whose meter came into existence for a restricted purpose within an 
urban environment. 

Can it be that the Latin trochaic meter found more immediate acceptance 
away from the capital, where it could have been assimilated more quickly to 
Greek iambics, outside the formal atomsphere of the court ? One may speculate 
about the nature of such provincial verse; to judge from the function of the 
Latin form, one might suggest Greek songs made by soldiers about their lead- 
ers. Initially, they would probably have been satirical. But in an unlettered 
military society, there could be favorable circumstances for the growth of a 
tradition of epic songs. The leaders would then become heroes, with the super- 
human properties ascribed to the successful warrior of every age. A suitable 
area for the genesis of such a genre would be a region of constant military 
activity far from Constantinople, where Roman military tradition would die 
hard but where there would be no formal archaism, no pressure for the preser- 
vation of the unfashionable trochaic form of the Latin verse. The result would 
not be very different from the Akritic group of heroic songs, as revealed in the 
epic romance of Digenis Akritas and in the Akritic songs collected from Greeks 
in the last two centuries. If our information about life on the Eastern border 
were as complete as that for the capital, the soldiers of the frontier themes 
would probably be coupled with the poets of the demes as the innovators of 
Demotic Greek verse. 


